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She closed her eyes against the shock, feeling as 
if she were being submerged by a great wave of 
mortification. Against all reason and the warning 
of experience, she had come to believe Charles 
sincere in his regard for her. There was only one 
thing a man of Charles Delahaye’s standing would 
want from her. And that was not marriage. She 
should have guessed that his marriage was already 
arranged to a woman of his own class. 

Charles raised his head with so patent an air of 
listening that Margaret drew back, wondering if 
she had uttered aloud the cry of pain at her heart. 

She looked up at the handsome figure before her 
in green and gold. He had lied and played false 
with her, treating her as if she were a queen, or a 
rare being from another world. Her demi-god had 
feet of clay, and proved heartless. 

With all the courage and control she could mus- 
ter, Margaret said in a calm, even voice, **Do you 
not desire me as your mistress?”’ 
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AS HIS COACH topped the last rise before the long, 
gradual descent into the valley, Sir Charles Del- 
ahaye leaned eagerly forward. All the wonders of 
Europe which he had seen in the past four 
months—majestic snow-capped mountains, huge 
forests and deep lakes, imposing chateaux set 
upon crags above wide rivers—could not com- 
pare in his mind with the view from his Sussex 
hill-top. For this was his own country: the 
water-meadows enclosed by beech-clad chalk 
hills, the copse of scrub oak and holly in which 
the decoy pond lay hidden, the village, like a 
group of children at their mother’s knee, clustered 
around the hillock on which stood the great house 
of the lords of the manor. : 

For centuries there had been Delahayes at 


_ Chanters Lacy. Succeeding generations had 
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added to the original Tudor house. But the Queen 
Anne bay, the Long Gallery, the terrace built by 
his grandfather where visitors strolled to enjoy 
the famous mile-long vista, all blended into a per- 
fect whole, a house to breathe welcome from its 
very stones. The effigies of his ancestors marked 
their burial places beneath the floor of the church. 
To Charles his lineage appeared as an endless 
river flowing through English history since the 
Norman conquest. Yet, he reflected, its future de- 
pended upon him alone. For now, in this year of 
1770, he was the last of the line; twenty-six, un- 
married, and without an heir. 

Although he had been abroad ostensibly to 
study land cultivation, irrigation, and cattle- 
breeding, his journey had also been a search. 
Somewhere, he had hoped, amongst the aristoc- 
racy of Europe, he would find a woman to quick- 
en his passion, touch his heart, as Lucienne de 
Beauvoir had done six years ago when, at his 
father’s bidding, he had made the Grand Tour. His 
search had proved unsuccessful, his dream un- 
fulfilled. He must resign himself, as other men 
did, to a marriage of convenience. 

Naturally he must choose carefully. It was es- 
sential that his wife should be a woman of breed- 
ing, able to move freely in London society yet 
with sufficient patience to endure the talk of crops 
and cattle and weather when he entertained visit- 
ing landowners, and the more informal manners 
of the yeoman farmers who constantly sought his 
advice. She must be at hand when he needed her, 
yet leave him entirely free to follow his own pur- 
suits. Above all, since that would now be his sole 
reason for marriage, she must produce fine sons 
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worthy of their heritage, whom he would imbue 
with his own love of the land and his passion for 
justice. Love, after all, was an elusive quality, 
seemingly discovered by few of his acquaint- 
ances. In time this romantic nonsense, more 
suited to extreme youth, would pass. Doubtless 
he would do well enough with some young 
woman ready to come running at the lift of his fin- 
ger. Sophia Challaton, perhaps... . 

Charles halted his coach and stepped down, a 
tall, handsome man in mulberry driving-coat and 
fawn breeches. He took off his tricorne and felt 
the evening breeze cool on his head. A smile 
lifted the corners of his mouth and his eyes lit up 
with pleasure. They were the same colour as his 
hair, although at present, dressed with powder as 
he wore it in London, the warm brown tints were 
hidden. 

Below him the valley drowsed in the golden 
light of the September evening. A team of oxen 
plodded across the rich earth; rooks flew rest- 
lessly about their roosts in the elms. A woman 
in a red habit, riding a chestnut horse, stood out 
vividly against the yellowing green of the 
beeches. Down there, Charles reflected, his sister 
would have spent hours choosing a supper to 
please him. His dogs would rush forward, barking 
with excitement, his favourite mare whinny her 
welcome from the stables. Nothing changed at 
Chanters Lacy unless he willed it so. 

He had a new neighbour at Flansham Court, a 
merchant from Bristol, so Emma had written. But 
since he was a merchant there was no call to ob- 
serve the usual civilities, no need even to leave a 
card. 
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About to re-enter his coach, Charles glanced 
westwards. Staring in disbelief, he demanded of 

his footmdn: ‘Is that monstrosity real, or is the 
light playing some fantastic trick?’ 

* Tis real enough, sir.’ 

‘What is its purpose? For by heaven it can 
scarcely have been put there for decoration.’ 

“At first we thought ‘twas no more than a Folly, 
sir. But the men Mr. Linden brought down from 
Bristol to build it say it’s to be a sort of look-out, ; 
to watch the stars." | 

*An observatory!’ ; 

*Ay, that’s it, sir.” 

Charles stared at the towering erection of 
bricks; topped by a huge green cupola. Its un- 
compromising lines, set amidst the yellow-green 
haze of the beech wood, were an offence to the 
eye. Only a madman would raise such an ugly pile 
of masonry in that position. 

The footman, clearing his throat, echoed 
Charles's thought. * ‘Tis said the gentleman is 
mad, sir, and very rich. Tapestries and carved 
bedsteads in the house, and little fountains and 
grottoes and suchlike in the gardens.’ 

Charles tapped the toe of his boot on the 
ground. ‘In the first place, Thomas, the person 
who erected that piece of vulgarity is not a gen- 
tleman. He is a merchant. In the second place I 
care not a jot what he does in his house or gar- 
dens. But to raise that tower on the hillock which 
is the exact focus of the vista from my terrace— 
which took my grandfather half a fortune and 
years of planning to achieve——’ He broke off, 
grinding his heel into the loose chalk of the road- 
way. ‘Devil take the fellow! A telescope set in 
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that eastern wall will command a view into half 
the windows of my home.’ 

_Tight-lipped, he sprang up the steps to his 
coach, slamming the door before his footman 
could reach it. Why had not Emma protested? 
She should have sought the advice of his attor- 
ney, instructed his bailiff to approach the man, 
appealed to his sense of decency. But then, he 
corrected himself, it would have been useless, for 
the man would have no sense of decency. These 
damned merchants. For years now they'd been 
marrying their daughters into the impoverished 
nobility, and acquiring land so that they could be- 
come eligible for election to Parliament. What did 
they know of how to manage an estate, or to gov- 
ern? Why could they not stay in their proper 
quarters, filling in their bills of lading, with their 
fat wives and their plain dull daughters? 

Tired now, and irritated by the journey which 
had jolted him all day over appalling roads and 
flamed one of his horses, Charles stared resent- 
fully out of the window, the pleasure of his 
homecoming turned sour within him. And knew, 
if he were truthful, the real cause underlying his 
sudden moodiness: that there was not beside him 
a young and beautiful wife to whom he would 
point out every beloved detail of her new home 
and who would look at him with eyes which re- 
flected his own ardour, part of his life and heart 
for ever. 

The woman in the red riding-habit was canter- 
ing now across the water-meadows. Charles 
glanced towards the ridge, seeking the compan- 
ions she had evidently outstripped. At this dis- 
tance he could not recognize her, but no woman 
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of his acquaintance would ride alone, especially 
at this hour. But no other riders appeared, nor did 
she so much as glance over her shoulder. 

Incuriously he watched her; then stiffened as 
she set her mount at an irrigation ditch. The ani- 
mal couldn’t clear the jump, not with an approach 
at such an angle. He rapped on the window, utter- 
ing a futile warning. As if his words had carried 
across the intervening fields, the chestnut 
checked. Then it launched itself forward, stum- 
bled, pitched on to its neck, and rolled over, 
hooves kicking wildly. 

Flinging open the door, Charles leaped out and 
set off down the long slope towards the water- 
meadows, his footman hard on his heels. He slack- 
ened pace as he saw the woman struggled to her 
feet; then plunged on, tearing his breeches on the 
low bramble bushes and slipping on the muddy 
bank of a stream. At last he reached her, so out of 
breath he could not speak. 

She was kneeling beside her horse, stroking its 
neck, murmuring anxious encouragement. The 
clinging velvet of her habit revealed the long, slen- 
der lines of her body as she leaned forward. Her 
red tricorne had been knocked off, and her hair, 
thick and glossy black, broke loose from the gold 
fillet at the nape of her neck. Her cravat, like the 
lace at her writs, was mud-stained, the skirt of her 
habit ripped by her boot as she fell. 

She glanced up briefly, then turned her atten- 
tion again to the chestnut. Charles, recovering his 
breath, asked anxiously: ‘You are unhurt?’ 

She answered quietly, without looking up: 
*I—I am only shaken and bruised. But my 
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‘Allow me,’ Charles said, stepping closer. ‘I 
have some skill with animals.’ 

She did not answer him, nor raise her head. He 
thought her stunned, and, bending, put a hand 
beneath her arm. She began to murmur in a tone- 
less voice as if he had not spoken. ‘It was my 
fault. | knew | should not attempt that jump. But 
Orion was so eager. He has such courage, for all 
he is so young and inexperienced. And now } 

Charles repeated: ‘If you will allow me—to see . 
what can be done. . . .” But he knew only too 
well. In that first glance he had seen the broken 
foreleg, had known what he would be called upon 
to do. He gestured to his servant, sending the 
man back to the coach. As the girl still appeared 
too shocked even to understand his words 
Charles leaned down and took her by both el- 
bews. Then at last she raised her head and looked 
fully at him. Her oval face was very pale, the 
blood drained even from her lips. Her straight 
brows and long lashes were as dark as her hair. 
That much he saw, her face so close to his own 
and then he was aware only of her eyes. Never in 
all his life had he seen eyes like that, so large and 
of so deep a blue, like a summer sky at night or 
the velvety iris in his garden. They focussed upon 
his face, hopelessly appealing, the world seemed 
suddenly stilled and hushed while he gazed into 
their depths. 

Mechanically, he raised her to her feet and 
supported her with his hands under her elbows. 
He saw her expression change. Surprise, in- 
credulity, and then a look akin to joy filled her 
eyes. It was as if she were echoing his own silent 
words: /t is you, at last. 
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His search was ended. Here, within sight of his 
own home, he had found the woman he had 
sought in half the countries of Europe and for so 
many years. He did not even know her name. Yet 
already.she was set apart. In the triumph, the 
exhilaration of that moment, he believed her also 
to be aware of the strange, transcending certainty 
which gripped him. 

The horse made an attempt to rise, recalling 
Charles to reality. He said gently: ‘I think you 
Know, ma'am, what I must do.’ 

She pressed her hands to her cheeks, flushed 
now. * You will—shoot him?’ 

‘There is no other way. Let me take you to that 
fallen branch where you may rest a little. Then 
cover your ears and do not look.’ 

Her manner changed abruptly. She exclaimed 
harshly: ‘And do you suppose that will shut out 
the knowledge that I am responsible for this? 
Orion was given to me for a birthday present, my 
twenty-first, by my uncle. In time, perhaps, he 
will forgive me. I shall never forgive myself.’ 

She turned, drawing off a glove, and bent down 
with tears in her eyes to lay a hand on the crea- 
ture’s neck, dark with sweat. *You—you will be 
quick and merciful?’ she asked brokenly. 

‘I promise you.’ His voice was harsh. Killing 
an animal was not a task he undertook lightly, and 
to be performing this service for her filled him 
with repugnance. Yet he preferred to trust his own 
skill, and took his pistol from his footman. Hold- 
ing it behind his back, he gestured with his free 
hand towards a group of trees. 

‘Go over there,’ he bade her. ‘And do not turn 
-your head.’ 
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Without a word she obeyed, walking with bent 
head, the skirt of her habit trailing unheeded on 
the damp grass. Charles saw that his hand 
was trembling and cursed softly. He bent over, 
talking quietly to the frightened animal, and with 
a great effort of will steadied his hand. 

When it was done, swiftly and cleanly, he 
handed the gun to his servant and ordered the 
man back to the coach. Then he joined the girl 
who stood rigid, her long fingers gripping the 
branch of a tree, her forehead pressed against the 
rough bark. 

He said gently: ‘It is over.’ 

She drew a shuddering breath and turned to 
him. Her face was so white and strained he 
thought she would faint. He drew his brandy-flask 
from his pocket, but she would have none of it, 
nor of his supporting arm. 

She said, very low: ‘I am obliged to you sir. 
Your arrival was most—most opportune. I rode 
without a groom, and a farm worker would not 
have carried a—a ——’ She broke off, her fingers 
pressed to her lips. 

The desire to take her in his arms to comfort 
her was so great that Charles clenched his hands 
and looked away. She was almost as tall as him- 
self, so that her hair would brush his cheek, the 
hollow at her temple be on a level with his lips. 
Fighting down this madness which had seized 
him, he said quietly: *My coach is at the top of the 
slope. I pray you, if you are sufficiently recov- 
ered, let me escort you to it and then, if you will 
tell me——’ 

She interrupted hurriedly: ‘I have not far to go. 
I can walk.” 
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‘Walk!’ Charles repeated, startled. ‘Indeed you 
will do no such thing, save to my coach.’ Then, 
seeing her still hesitant, he added: ‘Unless you 
would prefer that I carry you.’ 

She laid a hand upon his proffered arm and said 
with dignity: “Thank you. I am quite able to man- 
age the slope, if you insist.’ 

She was, of course, still shocked, he told him- 
self, or she would not talk so strangely. To 
suggest that she should walk home, after such a 
fall, such a misfortune which had grieved her so 
greatly . . . He was in the first flush of love at first 
sight, when every excuse must be made for the 
beloved; even for the fact that she was riding 
alone, which in any other woman he would have 
deemed inexcusable. 

She looped up her skirt and walked beside him 
across the meadow, her hand resting lightly on his 
arm. She was a little stiff, he noticed, and stum- 
bled once or twice. Yet her every movement had a 
grace and dignity which delighted him. He sensed 
that she did not want to talk, and in any case the 
slope was steep enough to need all their breath. 
He began to speculate on her identity. The cloth 
of her habit was rich, the cut elegant; the chestnut 
she had been riding was a magnificent animal, 
worth some hundreds of guineas. Her voice was 
low-pitched, cultured. He wondered at which of 
the great houses in the neighbourhood she was 
visiting. He longed to question her, yet there was 
a strange, secret pleasure in the knowledge that 
they belonged to each other, and yet were stran- 
gers. 

Despite her protest, he carried her across the 


- stream, and felt the quickening beat of his heart, 
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the tingling of his nerves as he lifted her in his 
arms. He felt lightheaded, ready to laugh aloud to 
think he had not even a name by which to call her. 
She had an uncle and she was twenty-one. That 
was all he knew. Except what her eyes had told 
him, which was everything. 

They reached the road at last. As she turned to 
thank him, for the first time he saw her smile, a 
tremulous, almost shy smile contrasting with the 
composure she had previously shown. His foot- 
man handed over her hat and whip. Her gaze 
moved over the servant's blue and silver livery, 
and she glanced towards the coach where on the 
door panel the coat-of-arms glowed brightly in 
the evening sunlight. Colour flooded her cheeks. 
Her body stiffened and she withdrew her hand. 
Scarcely above a whisper, she asked: * You are Sir 
Charles Delahaye?’ 

He bowed his acknowledgement. 

Deliberately she pinned on her red tricorne, 
drew on her gloves, gathered up the folds of her 
skirt. ‘In that case,’ she said evenly, ‘you should 
have let me walk. For I am assured you will not 
wish to be seen in my company.’ 

Shocked, Charles protested. ‘I do not under- 
stand ma’am. I should be proud——’ 

She raised her hand in warning. ‘Ah, no. Do 
not make pretty speeches which you will regret. 
And do not misunderstand me. / am not ashamed 
of my parentage or my family... .’ 

Utterly at a loss, Charles exclaimed: ‘Then 
why... ?’ 

Her head went up, so that her eyes, even 
darker now, were almost on a level with his own. 
She said slowly: ‘Because I am Margaret Linden, 
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niece to Mr. Thomas Linden, who has lately 





come to reside at Flansham Court.” 

The words dropped into his mind like stones 
into a pool. Try as he might, he could not hide his 
dismay. Swallowing hard, hurriedly he attempted 
a conventional phrase: 

Again, she cut him short. ‘Your face betrays 
you, sir. You took me, I surmise, to be a gen- 
tlewoman. Instead, you find you have played the 
gallant to a merchant's niece, a member of a class 
which I am informed you heartily despise.’ 

*You—you are mistaken, ma’am——’ 

*Am 1? I would rather be offended by a truthful 
man, Sir Charles, than flattered by a dishonest 
one. | pray you, do not lie to me.’ 

In all his life Charles had never been addressed 
in this manner by a woman. Finding himself at a 
disadvantage, a new experience, he resorted 
again to stronger measures. ‘Madam, it is growing 
cold, and I am at the end of a long journey. Pray 
enter my coach and let me drive you home with 
all speed.’ : 

She lowered her eyes, then swiftly raised them, 
as if to catch him off guard. * You will not let me 
walk?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

She shrugged, mounted the steps with increas- 
ing stiffness, and sank into a corner. Their jour- 
ney was not a happy one. The girl stared out of 
the window, betraying by a sudden contraction of 
her dark brows as the vehicle lurched in and out of 
potholes the pain she would not admit in words. 
Several times Charles tried to engage her in con- 
versation, but she answered only in monosylla- 
bles, so that he relapsed into silence. His 
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thoughts whirled around in his head with no 
coherence. He longed to take her hand, to put his 
arm around her and cushion her body against the 
jolting of the coach. Yet reason chided him for a 
fool to imagine himself in love all in a moment 
with a girl who now proved to be so impossible a 

. match. 

t He was torn between regret and relief as the 
coach clattered under the battlemented gatehouse 
of Flansham Court and drew to a halt before the 
massive, iron-studded door. For two years, since 
Flansham had been empty, Charles had not been 
here. As he stepped down, he viewed with more 
than usual distaste the stark walls and turrets 
pierced with arrow slits, the scummy, oily- 
looking moat from which curls of vapour were al- 
ready rising; the dark, tree-shadowed courtyard. 
The silence here was not of peace but decay. The 
Fontenoys, whose proud standard had been 
flaunted at every battle where English blood was 
shed, were gone now, their line extinct. 

When the girl stood beside him he said: ‘I 
would not have supposed you to find this house 
very comfortable. It was always more of a for- 
tress than a home.’ 

‘That is exactly——’ Flushing, she broke off. 
Tentatively she offered her hand. ‘I—I am truly 
obliged for your kindness, sir. I must not detain 
you any longer.’ 

He demanded: ‘Where are your servants? 
Surely they heard our approach?’ He tugged im- 
patiently at the rusty handle of the bellrope. 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. ‘I—I 
fear they are not well trained. We have great diffi- 
culty in——’ Again she broke off and, drawing 
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herself up to her full height, said firmly: “I assure 
you, sir, I shall manage very well. And now, good 
day.” 

He was too astonished even to bow as, without 
waiting for a servant to appear, she opened the 
massive door and disappeared inside. He stood 
staring at the iron-studded wood until, hearing a 
sound behind him, he swung round to catch his 
footman smothering a laugh behind a white- 
gloved hand. Cramming his hat on, Charles 
Sprang up the steps to his coach. 

He must indeed be mad even to have enter- 
tained for a moment the fantastic notion that he 
could fall in love with such a girl. Had she not re- 
vealed her lack of breeding in her behaviour? Rid- 
ing alone, refusing his brandy and his escort home 
with such a show of independence, addressing 
him in so direct language, and, finally, dismissing 
him so curtly, with no suggestion of presenting 
him to her family. A fine fool he’d nearly made of 
himself just because he was still chasing this ri- 
diculous phantom of romance. Why, if a peasant 
girl had fallen off her donkey on the village green 
he’d probably have mistaken her for a fairy prin- 
cess in the mood he'd been in. 

By the time he reached the gates of Chanters 
Lacy the mist had covered the whole valley and 
he felt himself enveloped by a corresponding chill 
of disillusion. Only when he saw that Emma had 
ordered the curtains and shutters to be drawn 
back, so that the candlelight should welcome him, 
did his spirits rise. A groom came running from 
the stables, two footmen were at the door, his 
dogs leaping around his legs, a flutter of maids in 


_the background, and Emma standing on tiptoe to 
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kiss his cheek. Just as he had foreseen, except. . . 
except that he had returned alone, and love was 
still a will-o’-the-wisp beyond his reach. 


Margaret sank, trembling, upon a settle in the 
hall of Flansham Court. For the moment the ef- 
fort to reach her bedroom and change her stained 
and disordered habit was beyond her. She 
stretched out her hands towards the pile of damp 
logs smouldering in the huge fireplace, although 
the fitful flames had little effect upon the pervad- 
ing chill of this vast room. She could no longer 
sustain the rigid control she had exercised in 
Charles’s presence. Before her eyes was the 
image of her beloved chestnut lying helpless on 
the grass; in her ears the sound of the shot which 
ended his life. 

Sorrow and regret were not the only punish- 
ment she would have to endure. Only too well she 
knew what faced her when Thomas Linden heard 
the news. He would rant and rave for hours, then 

~ lock himself in the library for a long session with 
the bottle. When he emerged, repentant, tortured 
with gout, she would be called upon to sit with 
him, comfort him, for days on end. Yet it did not 
occur to her for a moment to lay the blame for the 
accident upon her mount. Nor did she intend to 
hide the fact that she had allowed her uncle's 
coming-of-age gift to be killed by a member of the 
class which was to him as a flame to a moth, 
tempting him into its circle only to destroy. 

To kill and to wound. . . . Such was the preroga- 
tive of the ruling class. Masked by exquisite man- 
ners, fine speeches, was cruelty and the arro- 
gance of power they inherited with their birth. 
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Had she been younger, inexperienced, she would 
have been deceived, flattered, by the behaviour 
of Sir Charles Delahaye. Such concern he had 
shown, such sensitivity, even concealing the pis- 
tol behind his back. So strange an expression had 
been in his eyes. For a moment she had been 
hypnotized by that look, almost of worship; had 
felt herself slipping into a strange, dream-like 
world in which he appeared akin to a demi-god 
who would lift-all problems from her shoulders. 
Seeing his withdrawal, hearing the coolness in his 
voice where before had been warmth, she had 
realized only too clearly that it had merely been 
his accepted code of behaviour which made him 
insist upon escorting her home. In future the only 
recognition she could expect would be a slight in- 
clination of the head in passing or a formal bow 
should they chance to meet at church. 

She sighed, and glanced with distaste around 
the walls of the high-ceilinged, dark hall, on 
which her uncle's gaudy tapestries hung between 
the battle colours and weapons of long-forgotten 
Fontenoys. For how much longer would he pur- 
sue this vendetta, vulgarizing the houses of the. 
dead nobility, provoking the anger of the living? 
Would he ever forget the past, return to Bristol 
and settle amongst his own people as the mer- 
chant he was and stop pretending to a culture he 
did not possess? At thought of Bristol, Margaret 
pulled a face. For that would be equally impossi- 
ble. Both she and her cousin Susanna, born of 
merchant stock, had been educated as gen- 
tlewomen, learned to dress as ladies of fashion, 
and now found themselves at variance with both 
worlds. 
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She rose, uttering an involuntary cry of pain as 
she felt the full effect of her fall. Light footsteps 
crossed the stone floor; her cousin’s voice was 
raised in alarm. 

*Meg, whatever has happened? I was complet- 
ing my toilet for supper when I saw you arrive ina 
most elegant coach, handed down by the hand- 
somest gentleman. And now . . . Why, your habit 
is torn and you look near to swooning.’ 

Margaret smiled reassuringly. ‘It is but a pass- 
ing weakness. Come to my room and I will tell 

ou.’ 
E Her cousin’s light blue eyes widened as she lis- 
tened to the story. In a lilac gown with lemon 
panniers, her dark ringlets only partly covered by 
her tiny lace cap, her cheeks flushed, she looked 
as excited as a child. 

“Why, Meg, how romantic, to be rescued by 
such a fine gentleman. You must have been quite 
overcome with gratification.’ 

Margaret, comb in hand, frowned. ‘I was not 
gratified that poor Orion——’ ; 

‘Oh well, ‘twas but a horse,’ Susanna inter- 
rupted airily. ‘Papa will buy-you another just as 
good when he is over his first rage. But to be 
brought home by so elegant a gentleman and not 
to invite him in for a glass of wine at least—’twas 
most ungrateful of you.’ 

Margaret flung down her comb. ‘How could I 
invite him in with Uncle Thomas away from home 
until nightfall? It was bad enough behaviour in his 
eyes, I'll vow, that I should be riding with neither 
escort nor groom. To have asked him into a house 
to be entertained by two unmarried women, and 

with apparently a complete lack of servants .. . 
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Oh, what has happened to them all? Not an outside 
servant or a footman in sight, the fire untended, 
and I have rung three times for my maid. If there is 
any supper prepared we shall be fortunate.’ 

Susanna said resignedly: ‘You should have 
grown used to it by now. After all, one cannot 
expect to retain good servants when we are for 
ever moving and my father So mad.’ 

Margaret swung round. ‘Susanna, you must not 
speak like that. Uncle Thomas is not mad. He is 
a—a little eccentric, that is alt.’ 

‘Everybody but you considers him mad.’ 

‘They do not understand what tragedy lies be- 
hind his behaviour.’ 

The younger girl rose, shrugging. ‘Oh, that. 
*Twas three years ago and should be forgotten.’ 

*Kit was your brother,’ Margaret reminded her. 

‘I saw so little of him. Besides, I was but four- 
teen when it happened. You cannot expect 
me——’ 

‘No, of course not,’ Margaret agreed gently. 
“You are right. At seventeen one’s life should be 
filled with gaiety, not sorrow, concerned with the 
future, not the past.’ 

Her cousin, whose head reached only to Mar- 
garet’s shoulder, protested: ‘You speak as if you 
were an old woman, Meg.” Then she added reflec- 
tively: “Twenty-one is quite old, I suppose. That is, 
to be unwed, not even betrothed. Will you never 
marry, Meg?’ 

Margaret jerked again at the bellrope. ‘I think it 
most unlikely. | have had one taste of . . . Your 
father has need of me,” she ended firmly. 

Susanna pouted. ‘‘That is absurd. Because he 
and Mama gave you a home when your parents 
died you cannot be tied to him for the rest of your 
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- life. That would be monstrous unfair.’ 

Margaret asked quickly: * You think that the only 
reason—duty?’ Then seeing Susanna’s troubled 
look, she said lightly: ‘And how would you fare if I 
_ married? Have you no further need of me?” 

The younger girl flung herself into Margaret’s 
arms. “You know I have, Meg darling. I could not 
bear you to wed before me. But then, you see, I 
shall soon be marrying George.’ 

Dismayed, Margaret protested: ‘Dear child, it 
wants four years until you are of age, and you 
know that: your father-——’ 

‘I shall win him round, or, rather you will do so 
for me.’ 

‘I do not think so, Susanna. Uncle Thomas, as 
you well know, has no high opinion of yeoman 
farmers.’ 

*Then I shall run away and marry George with- 
out Papa’s consent.’ 

‘And what will you live on, pray?’ 

Susanna airily waved the problem aside. 
“George does very well, and I shall sell my jewels, 
and you will wheedle money out of Papa to send 
me.’ 

“Indeed I shall do no such thing. I'll not aid you 
to defy your father’s wishes. You are all he has.’ 

*That’s not true, Meg. He thinks more highly of 
you than of me, and ‘tis no wonder since you bear 
with him so patiently.” She freed herself and 
clasped her hands together. ‘Oh, Meg, it is so 
wonderful to be in love. When we first came here I 
was so miserable. Now all I want is to stay here for 
ever, with George.’ 

“You have known him scarcely three months,” 
Margaret reminded her. “And you have little 
_ knowledge of young men.’ 
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Susanna tossed her head. ‘I do not need to know 
other young men to realize that George is good and 
honourable and quite devoted to me. Besides, you 
should not use that argument, Meg. You were be- 
trothed in less than . 

Flushing, Margaret ‘turned away. “That was a 
different matter.’ 

“You were only eighteen, and had little know- 
ledge of young men, at least young men of noble 
family such——’ 

“It was with Uncle Thomas's approval,’ Mar- 
garet broke in. ‘Our meetings were open, not——’" 

‘Not behind hedgerows!’ Susanna exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘Because George and I must meet in se- 
cret, because I dare not reveal my feelings for fear 
my father will immediately move to yet another 
county, it does not mean that our love is not as 
true, as tender, as any you have known——’ She 
broke off, staring at her cousin’s face, then said 
slowly: “Indeed, I doubt if ever you were truly in 
love, Margaret. Nor do I think you ever will be. 
You have grown too—too self-contained.’ 

Was that true? Margaret wondered, staring at 
her reflection in the mirror after Susanna had left 
her. For certainly in the last three years no man 
had stirred her heart. She saw, with sudden dis- 
may, that there was little of the gaiety of youth 
left in her face. Instead, her eyes were grave, 
troubled, and her mouth seemed almost to have 
forgotten how to smile. Was that any wonder, she 
asked herself bitterly, burdened as she was with 
the problems and difficulties of their unsettled 
life, with Uncle Thomas’s utter dependence upon 
her? The woman in her longed for a home where 
she could put down some roots and be at peace; 
the girl yearned for friends, music, laughter. 
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RESIGNEDLY CHARLES LAID aside his letters. It 
was impossible to concentrate while his sister's 
yoice prattled on so excitedly. After all, matters 
which had waited four months could be left for 
another few hours. He was fond of Emma, de- 
spite her butterfly-brain and her exasperating ob- 
stinacy. Dutifully she would listen to his advice, 
then promptly act in the opposite manner, after- 
wards seeking his help to escape the conse- 
quences of her folly. And he, so intolerant of 
women’s foolishness, yet came to her rescue time 
and again with unfailing patience. Though she 
was but a year younger than himself, she seemed 
to him little more than a child. 

Her short, fat fingers moved swiftly over her 
embroidery while she repeated questions he had 
answered an hour since. 
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“You do assure me, Charles, you have returned 
heartwhole? You have not discovered in all 
Europe a woman to oust me from Chanters 
Lacy?’ 

“You well know you may live here for as long as 
you wish.’ 

Her fingers paused a moment while her brown 
eyes became thoughtful. ‘It would not be the 
same if you married. Your wife would be mistress 
and I should feel quite de trop. In fact if, as I con- 
ceive, you choose Sophia Challaton I do not think 
I shall like to remain. She is so very egotistical.’ 

Charles stood with his back to the fire, glancing 
with pleasure around the green and gold, com- 
fortable parlour which they used so often when 
alone. He asked casually: ‘What prompts you to 
suppose I shall marry Sophia?’ 

‘Since it appears unlikely you will marry for 
love, it must needs be for suitability. And who 
more fitting than she?” Emma laid down her work 
and ticked off on her fingers. ‘The daughter of a 
peer, six years younger than yourself. Of a deli- 
cate beauty, her stature only as high as your 
heart. Her brother your friend at Oxford ——’ 

“Hubert was never my friend. Because we were 
neighbours here it was natural we should seek 
each other’s company at first. It is no loss to me 
that he spends most of his time in London now.’ 

His sister's voice was teasing. ‘So fierce a tone. 
I believe you are jealous because he is a better 
Swordsman than yourself.’ ’ ; 

‘That has yet to be proved,’ Charles said 
coldly. 

Emma re-threaded her needle, her tiny mouth 
pursed with concentration. The task completed, 
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she said gaily: ‘I do declare you are afraid to put 
the matter to the test. *Twould harm your pride to 
nave Hubert best you.” 
_ Charles flicked open his snuff-box. ‘Hubert is 
fighter on his feet, his wrists are more flexible. 
- With a rapier in his hand be becomes . . .’ Frown- 
ing, he pinched the snuff between his fingers. ‘It 
is known he has killed his man twice, and there 
" was a rumour some years ago of an unsavoury af- 
- fair in Hyde Park——’ 

‘I remember. Hubert came home unexpect- 
edly, and Sophia confided to me he spoke of 
_ going to France.” 

- Charles shrugged. ‘Scandals are the breath of 
- London society, and we never heard the truth of 
_ it. But now that you have named me coward——" 

Emma’s work fell to the floor as she sprang to 

her feet clutching at her brother's sleeve. 

‘Charles, I was but teasing. It would be folly— 
you are so out of practice—for you to duel with 
Hubert even in jest.’ 

Charles patted her hand reassuringly. “Have no 
fear. | was but matching your teasing with my 
own. You well know I abandoned such pastimes 
with my youth and now have better use for my 
hands. I am content to accede Hubert’s superiority 
with the sword, for *tis his sole accomplishment.’ 

_ He pushed his sister gently back into her chair. 
*Tell me, is Sophia at Dainton Park?’ 

She nodded, smiling again. ‘I believe she re- 
turned especially for your homecoming.” 

He told himself he should be glad. He should set 
aside this ridiculous idea of a deep, overwhelming 
passion and accept what was to hand. As Emma 
had remarked, it would be a most suitable match, 
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for with her dowry Sophia would bring him a 
portion of Dainton Park, adjoining his own land; 
acres that were at present barren, but under his 
management would yield fine crops, fat cattle. 

He asked abruptly: ‘Have you encountered the 
hew occupants of Flansham Court?’ 

“Indeed yes,’ Emma answered eagerly. ‘I have 
met both the young ladies. Miss Susanna Linden 
is pretty and lively, and her cousin has a most agree- 
able nature, tho’, to be sure, she is a little on the 
grave side. Susanna puts me in mind of myself at 
seventeen, for she also is in love. I hope her father 
will not prove as obstinate as mine, but will give 
her consent and a generous dowry so that she may 
marry her true love.’ 

‘Her true love,’ Charles repeated scornfully. 
“How can she know—at seventeen?’ 

For once, Emma’ fingers were still. I did,” she 
reminded him quietly. ‘I loved Daniel at first meet- 
ing and never changed. If he had not died ——’ 

“You would have run away and married him, and 
lived in poverty and squalor until | rescued you.” 

Emma squared her plump shoulders, tilted up 
her round little chin. ‘I would have been happy. 
And, anyway,’ she reminded him, *you declared 
yourself in love at twenty. When you returned 
from the Grand Tour we heard of little else save 
Lucienne de Beauvoir.’ 

‘That was different,’ he said stiffly. ‘Lucienne — 
was eminently suitable——’ 

*So suitable she considered an elderly marquis a 
better proposition,’ his sister interrupted tartly. 

Charles drew in his breath. ‘That was uncalled 
for, Emma. You know well that under pressure 
from her parents she had no choice.’ He spread out 
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_ his hands. ‘How could I return to France, leave the 
_ management of the estate to a man as sick as our 


father was? How invite Lucienne to stay, with our 
mother quite distraught, and the house so soon in 


mourning?’ 


Emma rose and faced her brother. ‘You do not 
know, Charles, you have never known, what true 
love is. Nothing—neither sickness nor death, nor 
earthquake nor floods—would stay you if a 
woman really held your heart. Oh, you are so like 
Papa, with your set ideas, your life lived in a 
groove.’ 

Charles's eyebrows rose quizzically as he 
looked down at his sister’s plump little figure 
puffed out in indignation. ‘May I remind you that I 
have just spent four months on the Continent, 
acquiring new ideas? That I am considered one of 
the most progressive landowners in England? 
That——’ 

Emma stamped her foot. ‘Oh, you are impossi- 
ble, Charles. I do not mean you are set in that way, 
but in your relationships with other people. They 
must behave exactly as you expect, with complete 
conformity to their class, their status in society. 
Because our ancestors came over with William of 
Normandy and our family has lived on this same 
piece of land ever since; because we own a man- 
sion in Conduit Street and employ a multitude of 
servants. . . . Because of these stupid barriers I 
was not allowed to marry the man I loved.’ 

Patiently Charles produced a handkerchief as 
Emma burst into tears. After a few minutes she 
murmured between her fingers: ‘I conceive you 
will disapprove of my newest friends, perhaps 


_ scold me for inviting them here.’ 
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“Why should I?’ . 

“Because Mr. Linden——' 

Charles pulled his sister’s hands from her face. 
“You entertained that man at Chanters Lacy?’ 

Emma said hurriedly: ‘Not Mr. Linden. He 
does not visit. But the young ladies. . . . Oh, do 
not forbid me to invite them, Charles. There are 
so few young people in this neighbourhood in au- 
tumn and winter.’ 

Charles frowned. ‘That is not sufficient reason 
for you to associate with——’ : 

“What is so wrong with being a merchant? You 
often have yeoman farmers visit you.’ 

‘Farming is a gentleman's occupation.’ 

*And trade is not? I know that you deem me 
foolish, Charles, and so I am in many ways. But 
in this matter it is you who are so stupidly behind 
the times. Many titled landowners with a family 
tree even longer than ours have married the 
daughters of well-to-do merchants.’ 

Charles turned away, taking down one of the 
candlesticks from the mantelpiece. ‘Because they 
have been forced to do so to retain their estates. 
Fortunately | do not find myself in that position. 
And now, the day has been long and | am ready 
for bed.’ 

She saw that further argument was useless. 
Dutifully she preceded him from the parlour and 
up the wide, curved staircase. Half-way along the 
gallery she paused, loath to part from him on this 
night of his homecoming on so frigid a note. 
Glancing up at him from beneath the lace of her 
cap, adopting her little-girl expression, she en- 
quired: ‘Will it offend you if | mention that Mr. 
Linden’s niece was much impressed with your 
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rose garden? She particularly noticed and re- 
marked on——’ 

‘I am not in the least interested in Miss Lin- 
den’s opinions on any subject,’ he interrupted 
— coldly. He bent to kiss his sister’s cheek. “Good 
[ night, Emma. | shall call upon Sophia tomorrow, 
_ as soon as I have ridden round the estate and con- 
__ ferred with my bailiff." 

Emma clapped her plump hands. ‘There, you 

see. Sophia must come second, as Lucienne did. 
Indeed, you and Sophia will be well matched, 
_ since your heads rule your hearts. But as for joy 
F . . .. She saw that she had tested his patience 
_ too far, and sped along the gallery. 
. For some time after his valet had left him 
Charles stood beside the unshuttered window of 
his bedroom. Moonlight transformed the ground 
mist into a silver sea in which a few isolated trees 
__ appeared as small islands. Westwards, the great 
stone pile of his new neighbour's observatory rose 
- clear against the sky. Almost he had forgotten its 
existence in his pleasure at being home and the 
ceaseless flow of Emma's chatter. Now it seemed 
triumphantly to be mocking him. In the morning 
he must decide on some action. He was too tired 
now to think clearly. 

Lying on his back, gazing once more at an En- 
glish sky, he turned his thoughts to Sophia, trying 
to picture her as he had last seen her. Small and 
_ fair like Emma, though much slimmer, pink and 
_ white cheeks and her eyes . . . Their colour 
' eluded him. As he became drowsy, she seemed to 
grow taller, darker, and to be wearing a red gown, 
_ which was a colour she abhorred. Her eyes re- 

flected the deep blue of the night sky and that was 
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wrong, he knew, for he had seen only one pair of 
eyes like that in all the world. Sleep overtook him 
before he could settle the problem. 


In the morning he dressed in country clothes: 
dark brown coat and beige waistcoat, plain linen 
shirt and buckskin breeches. Long before Emma 
rose he was in the saddle, with his bailiff riding 
beside him. His mare champed at the bit in her 
excitement, his dog_raced at his heels. He looked 
with appraising eye upon his fields and cattle and 
was well pleased with what he saw. There had 
been no skimped work, no neglect. When he re- 
turned for breakfast he was in such good humour 
that he ordered two oxen to be killed,-one fora 
festive roasting upon the village green, the meat 
of the other to be salted down and distributed to 
the needy of the district. 

Then, about to enter the house, he caught the 
glint of sunlight upon his neighbour's tower. 
Pointing with his whip, he remarked casually to 
his bailiff: ‘And.I would give another beast to any 
man who could rid me of that horror.’ 

He stood frowning, after the man had left him, 
Staring at the ugly erection which completely 
spoiled the lovely vista from the terrace. He 
could imagine the raised eyebrows of future 
visitors to Chanters Lacy, the shocked exclama- 
tions. Even now there might be a telescope 
housed under that hideous green dome, trained 
upon his every move. He swore softly beneath his 
breath, resolving to seek his attorney's advice as 
to what action he could take. 

Emma came out on to the terrace. ‘Why, 
Charles, you look quite put out, and on so beauti- 
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 fula morning. Come, let me cheer you by telling 


you there is venison for breakfast and some of 
your favourite mulled wine. For myself I am quite 
starving.” 

Charles, eyeing his sister’s figure, laughed 
aloud. He tucked her arm into his own as they 
went inside. ‘I fear | was a churlish fellow last 
night. Two hours in the saddle on my own land 
have put me in countenance again. If you have any 
favours to ask, now is the time.’ 

Smiling happily, she poured his wine herself. 
‘Then I beg you will allow me to invite the Miss 
Lindens for a dish of tea sometimes.” 

Charles tipped back his chair, sipping his wine. 
“As you wish. On one condition. That it is under- 
stood you do not expect me to make an appear- 
ance.’ 

She started to protest. Then, recalling the pres- 
ence of the parlourmaid, said instead: “Very well. 
Though, to be sure, I believe you would be vastly 
entertained by Miss Margaret. She is widely read 
and shares your interest in gardens, and 

‘Indeed?’ Charles remarked disinterestedly, 
and turned his attention pointedly to his breakfast. 
He found it hard to explain his own conduct, why 
still he should refrain from mentioning his meeting 
with Margaret; why, since she had haunted his 
mind all morning, he should deny his intention of 
seeing her again. Deny it even to himself, so that 
when he set out again, alone, it was in the direction 
of Dainton Park, Sophia's home. 

But once out of sight of his house, like a truant 
schoolboy he wheeled his mare and cantered along 
the chalk ridge towards Flansham Court. It was 
possible, he reflected, that Margaret would not 
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even receive him, and asked himself what mad- 
ness had entered his being that he was riding in 
person to enquire after the well-being of a mer- 
chant’s niece. To have sent a servant would have 
been more than polite after her abrupt dismissal. 
Yet here he was, willing even to face a rebuff for 
the chance of seeing her again. He sought to delay 
that moment, to still the wild leaping of his heart as 
he recalled her grace of movement, her beautiful 
eyes full of a hopeless appeal, the warm supple- 

_fess of her body as he carried her across the 
stream. 

In the copse below the ridge lay the decoy pond, 
fringed by tall reeds, hidden by scrub oak and 
hollies. A dozen mallard were lighting in, gliding 
down with stiff wings. In his mind's eye he fol- 
lowed them as they landed on the quiet water, 
settling their feathers, quacking conversationally 
amongst themselves. The pond had always been 
one of his favourite haunts. Even when he was not 
shooting he liked to visit it, to observe, unseen 
behind the fencing. He had never allowed the use 
of nets to catch the birds, as his father had done, 
for the London market. A shot ata bird in full flight 
he enjoyed, but the slaughter of a thousand help- - 
less duck for money was not, fortunately for his 
fastidious nature, necessary to his income. 

Tethering his mare at the edge of the copse, he 
walked silently along the narrow path to the open 
end of the pond. He stood in the shadow of a holly 
tree and felt a deep content seep into his being. 
After the interminable journeying, the endless 
balls and assemblies at which a succession of 
hopeful young women had fluttered their 
eyelashes and their fans for his approval, the peace 
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‘of this lonely place was like balm. 


It was some minutes before he realized he was 
not alone. Seated on a mossy bank in a patch of 


sunlight was Margaret Linden. Her bare head 


rested against a treetrunk, her buckled shoes 
showed beneath the hem of her green gown. Her 
cloak was thrown back so that he saw the soft 
drapery of primrose muslin over her shoulders, 
the rise and fall of her breast as she breathed 
deeply of the warm air, completely unaware of his 
presence. Again he was struck by her dignity, even 
in repose. Silently he watched her, feeling a little 


- guilty, yet unwilling to break the spell of tranquil- 


jity which seemed laid upon her. And gazing at 
her, with wonder and in the utter stillness of this 
place, without desire, he knew again the certainty 
of yesterday: that here, upon his own land, was the 
woman he had sought in all the countries of 
Europe. 

A moorhen swam out from the reeds, caught 
sight of Charles, and fled across the pond, her 
agitated cries rousing the mallard to sudden 
clamour. Margaret glanced up, smiling at the un- 
gainly flight of the moorhen; then looked round to 
see what had disturbed the bird. At sight of 
Charles she raised her dark brows and then unhur- 
riedly gathered up her skirt, drew her cloak about 
her shoulders, and rose gracefully to her feet. 

Bowing as low as he would to a duchess, he said: 
‘This is indeed a fortunate meeting, ma’am. I was 
on my way to Flansham Court to ask after your 
well-being.’ Then, seeing by her expression she 
did not believe him, he added hastily: ‘I did but 
make a detour to see what duck were in. Truly I set 
out for——’ He broke off, amazed to hear himself 
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stammering like a callow boy. 

She smiled gravely. ‘That was indeed kind of 
you, sir. | am quite recovered, I thank you.’ 

‘That is good news, for you took a heavy toss. 
As—as for your horse . . . Had there been any way 
to avoid——’ 

‘Tam assured you would have taken it. I under- 
stand you are greatly skilled in the management of 
livestock.’ 

“My sister has been talking to you, I surmise.’ 

“At some length. She has a great regard and 
admiration for you.’ 

“Which you have not?’ he suggested wryly. 

She lowered her eyes. ‘I am indebted to you, Sir 
Charles, for your kindness to me yesterday. As to 
my opinion—I cannot suppose it would be of any 
value to you.’ 

He tried to put into his voice all the sincerity he 
felt. ‘I do assure you, it matters very much. Miss 
Linden, we are neighbours. Will you not give me 
leave to hope we may become friends?’ 

_ Her blue eyes widened. She clasped her hands 
together as if to gain strength for what she had to 
say. ‘Sir Charles, I am honoured by your—your 
interest. But what you suggest is impossible.’ 

‘Why? If I so choose——" 

She spread out her fingers. ‘There is your an- 
swer. You speak with the voice of the ruling class. 
And we are merchants. In some parts of England 
we are accepted, absorbed into your society, But 
not here. Your sister's was the only invitation we 
have received. Nobody else has so much as left a 
card.” 

Charles winced inwardly as he remembered that 
only yesterday he had been of the same mind. 
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__ Sighing, she went on: “Besides, my uncle’s ac- 

tions, for all that he has good reason behind them, 

are not such as are likely to render him favourable 
in your eyes.” 

*I was not referring to your uncle, ma’am, but to 
yourself. | understand that you and your cousin 
have visited at Chanters Lacy.’ 

*Ah, yes. That was before you returned. There 
are many matters your sister would overlook 
which you would not.’ 

He asked grimly: ‘The matter of the observa- 
tory, you mean?’ 

She lowered her eyes again. “That, and others.’ 

He shrugged and attempted to keep his tone 
light. ‘I confess I was greatly put out when first I 
saw the place. It seemed——’ 

‘I know,’ she interrupted quickly. ‘I pleaded 
with Uncle Thomas when he offered to erect it for 
me, not to choose that site. He is a stubborn man, 
and would not be gainsaid.’ 

Charles echoed in surprise: ‘Erect it for you?’ 

‘Why, yes. It is I who am interested in as- 
tronomy.’ 

For a long moment Charles stared at her in si- 
lence. Then he indicated a fallen branch. *Miss 
Linden, will you not be seated? I am more than 
ever determined to make your better acquaint- 
ance.’ 

She pulled her cloak more tighly around her. 
‘And I, sir, am equally ac iainaatata to make my 
way home.’ 

‘Then let me walk with you.” 

She glanced a little anxiously around her. *It—it 
would not be wise.’ 

He brushed her protest aside. ‘Yesterday you 
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were not so concerned with the wisdom of your 
conduct. It is not usually considered wise for a 
young woman to ride alone in the country.’ 

‘I have done so in every county where we have 
lived, and come to no harm.’ 

Her disinclination, refusal even, to be won over 
by his obvious sincerity, served only to increase 
Charles's determination. Never before had his at- 
tentions to a woman been so rebuffed. And this 
girl, he was certain, was not indulging in mere 
coquetry. She was to him an enigma. Yet instinct 
told him that if he were to discover the warmth he 
was so sure lay hidden beneath her outward calm 
he must tread carefully. Above all, he must put 
aside the arrogance so many women had found 
attractive. 

He asked quietly: ‘Do you then find my com- 
pany so unpleasing that you are actually refusing 
to let me accompany you home? If I have offended 
you——" 

She raised troubled eyes to his face. ‘Oh, no, 
indeed no. Your conduct has been more than 
kind. In truth, I should be very glad for you to 
walk back with me——’ 

He held out his arm, smiling. But she drew 
back, shaking her head. ‘No,’ she said quickly. ‘I 
cannot allow it. You would regret it. You have 
shown me great civility and, believe me, I am 
truly grateful. When you discover what my uncle 
has done, what he intends, you will realize . . . Sir 
Charles, we live in worlds set apart. There is no 
way to cross from one to the other.’ 

Charles drew her arm beneath his own and put 
his hand over hers. ‘Miss Linden, like your uncle 
Iam not a man to be easily gainsaid. If I choose to 
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know you better, and you yourself are willing, 
nothing will prevent it.’ He stopped short, hear- 
_ ing his own words as an echo of Emma’: ‘Nothing 
_., would stay you_if a woman really held your 
heart.’ Involuntarily he shook his head, as- 
tonished that twenty-four hours could so have 
changed him. 

Margaret was looking at him with a surprise 
which equalled his own. Her lovely eyes grew 
darker, her cheeks were flushed, a pulse beat 
strongly in her throat. With a surge of triumph he 
saw that her calm manner had been vanquished. 
She was as uncertain of herself as any young girl, 
and her fingers pressed into his arm as if for reas- 
surance. In that moment he was tempted against 
all reason and good sense to declare himself hers 
for ever. 

She spoke so softly he could scarcely catch her 
words. ‘You—you looked at me so strangely yes- 
terday when first we met. You—you are gazing at 
me now in the same manner, and I do not know 
what——’ 

Suddenly her eyes filled with horror. She 
wrenched herself away from him, her hands at 
her mouth to stifle her exclamation of dismay. 
Charles turned to discover what had so disturbed 
her—and found himself looking into the muzzle 
of a gun. 

Holding the weapon was one of the biggeSt men 
Charles had ever seen. Tall himself, he was yet 
over-topped by half a head. The stranger's full- 
bottomed wig and wide tricorne, the three-caped 
coat, his stance with feet planted wide apart, all 
emphasized his stature. And his voice matched 
his size. 
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‘Be off with you,’ he boomed. 

Charles stepped back in sheer astonishment. 
Never in his life had he been spoken to in such a 
manner. And on his own land, by a florid-faced, 
paunchy old man brandishing a gun. 

_ ‘If this is a jest, sir,’ he began. 

‘I never jest, as my niece here will tell you.’ 

‘Your niece?’ Charles cast a startled glance in 
Margaret's direction. ‘Then you are. . . 2” 

“Your new neighbour at Flansham Court. For I 
take it you're Delahaye.’ 

The girl stepped forward. ‘Uncle Thomas, put 
away your gun. You must not threaten Sir Charles 
in this fashion.’ 

The old man’s eyes narrowed, dark eyes, al- 
most black. ‘What're you here for, eh? Come to 
poach duck, or snatch a bit of kiss and cuddle 
with Meg?’ 

Margaret drew in her breath sharply. Before 
Charles could reply she exclaimed angrily: *You 
go too far, Uncle. Sir Charles has in no way 
offended —_—’ 

‘Hold your tongue, miss. He's offended me, as 
you have also. Between the two of you, you killed 
a horse which cost me four hundred guineas.’ 

Charles said scornfully: ‘So that’s it: You are 
incensed because of the loss of money involved. 
A merchant to the fingertips.’ 

The black hairs on the back of Thomas's hands 
bristled as his grip tightened on his weapon. 
Swiftly Margaret turned to Charles. ‘Sir, I beg 
you, do not provoke my uncle.’ 

Charles raised his eyebrows. ‘J provoke him! 
When he enters uninvited upon my land and 
threatens me? In what manner do you suggest I 
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behave? Bid you both good day and leave you in 
ssession?’ 

‘It would be best,’ she answered, but without 
hope. 

‘Ay, that it would!’ her uncle exclaimed. ‘For 
you see, sir, ‘tis not your land, nor ever was.’ 

Charles said grimly: ‘This play-acting has gone 
far enough. For a moment I was tempted to think 
you were concerned over your niece’s honour, 
Now I perceive you are suffering from a—an un- 
fortunate delusion.’ 

‘In other words, I’m mad, eh?’ The old man 
thrust the muzzle of the gun against Charles’ 
chest. 

Charles’s eyes widened as he recognized the 
weapon, a faulty, dangerous one he and Harry 
Fontenoy had played with as children and been 
lucky to escape with all limbs intact. One rash 
movement and, if the thing were loaded, he was 
likely to be blown to bits. But then, he told him- 
self, not even this crazy old man would be as mad 
as that. At least, he hoped not. . . . 

He began to talk quietly, to placate Thomas, 
and, glancing at Margaret, saw her nod of ap- 
proval. Then, looking back into Thomas's eyes, 
he read the triumph there, and was roused to sud- 
den fury. To be so humiliated, rendered so ridicu- 
lous-before the woman whom he most sought to 
impress. -.. 

Recklessly he thrust at the weapon, leaping 
aside. The ensuing blast sent all the duck flighting 
from the pond in clamorous protest. Thomas 
staggered backwards, coughing as the acrid 
smoke caught his breath. Horrified, Margaret 
cried: ‘Uncle Thomas, how could you? I never 
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‘Of course it was loaded. I came out after pi- 
geon.” 

Charles exclaimed furiously: “You should not 
be allowed within a mile of a gun. Do you realize 
you might have killed me?’ 

Thomas gave a short laugh. ‘An eye for an eye. 
"Twas one of your sort killed my son.” 

Margaret gripped his arm and begged desper- 
ately: ‘Uncle Thomas, I pray you come home. 
You—you are not yourself.’ 

Impatiently he shook off her hand. ‘I'll not go 
home until I’ve seen this damned interloper off 
my land. Begone, sir. You've had sufficient warn- 
ing.’ 

‘Your land! Charles echoed, his voice rising. 
“You are persisting in this nonsense?’ 

‘Can't you read, Sir Charles? My attorney 
wrote you in plain enough English.’ 

‘When was this?’ 

‘While you were gallivanting about Europe. I 
made sure the letter would be there to greet you 
on your return.’ 

‘I have received no——’ Charles broke off, re- 
calling that the reading of his correspondence the 
previous evening had been interrupted by Emma. 
This morning, so anxious had he been to get into 
the saddle, he had quite forgotten the unopened 
letters. ‘What was the content of this letter?’ he 
demanded. 

‘The truth. That this wood and the decoy pond 
are part of my estate, not yours.’ 

‘That is preposterous. My family have oc- 
cupied this land for generations.’ 

‘So they may have—illegally.’ 

Charles frowned. The old man did not now 
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seem so mad. He looked completely sure of him- 
self, his feet firm on the ground, leaning with 
clasped hands on the butt of the gun. 

*You must be mistaken,’ Charles ventured. 

Margaret said quietly: ‘There is no mistake, Sir 
Charles. I have myself seen the deeds.’ 

For a long moment he stared at her. Then he 
exclaimed impatiently: “The copse and pond were 

rt of Mary Fontenoy’s dowry when she married 
Sir John Delahaye, my great-great-grandfather.” 

‘Then ‘tis a pity it wasn’t put in writing,’ 
Thomas remarked with relish. ‘For it’s still 
marked on the title deeds as part of the Fontenoy 
estate, which is now mine. And very profitable 
it'll prove too, when the duck arrive in force. 'm 
told it takes nigh on twelve horses to pull the wa- 
gons after a good netting.’ 

Charles stared at the merchant in dismay. Then 
his glance moved to Margaret; but she would not 
meet his eyes. He said grimly: ‘I cannot believe 
this to be true. But if there is any doubt, then I ~ 
will buy back the land at whatever price you 
name.’ 

Thomas drew a gaudy handkerchief from his 
coat pocket and blew his nose loudly, taking his 
time. Then, ponderously shaking his head, he 
said slowly: ‘Oh, no, Sir Charles. This is my land, 
and mine it stays. If I catch you or your 
gamekeeper so much as setting foot in this 
wood——’ 

Charles broke in scornfully: ‘I understood you 
aspired to the society of gentlemen. Let me re- 
mind you that I am the most influential landowner 
in this part of the county. It is scarcely wise on 
your part to quarrel with me.’ 

Thomas said thickly: ‘You'll do as well as any. 
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My quarrel isn’t with you alone, but with your 
class—gentlemen, so-called, who'll hound a poor 
man to the gallows or transport him for life for the 
theft of a sheep. Yet when it comes to one of your 
own kind being a murderer—why, then you'll 
band together and not so much as a whisper of his 
name will | be told. Ay, you'll do as well as any.’ 

His shoulders slumped and he turned away, 
staring into the dark water of the pond, muttering 
to himself as if he had forgotten the presence of 
the other two. 

Charles, faced with conduct beyond his com- 
prehension, turned uncertainly to Margaret. 

She moved close to him and spoke very softly. 

‘Lam truly sorry. Since he lost his son. . ." Her 
voice trembled and she was very pale. ‘You will 
understand now why I said that—that friendship 
between us is impossible. You will, I am sure, not 
welcome my presence, or Susanna’s, at your 
house. I pray you will explain to your sister who 


~ has shown us such kindness." 


Her eyes were full of the same appeal which 
had so moved him yesterday. She seemed to him 
to bear a load too heavy for her young shoulders 
and he longed to ease it for her. He sought to 
convey his feelings by the pressure of his fin- 
gers, but she shook her head sadly and mur- 
mured: ‘I have told you, there is no bridge be- 
tween your world and mine. I beg you, if indeed 
you bear me the regard you spoke of, to leave me 


alone.’ 





This was not the time to argue, to convince her, 
in the presence of this impossible old man who 
was her kinsman. And so, seeing no other way 
open to him for the moment, he raised her fingers 
to his lips and turned away. 


CHARLES CLATTERED INTO the stable-yard of 
Chanters Lacy and, flinging himself from the sad- 
dle, ran up the terrace steps and entered the 
house by a side door. In the library, impatiently 
searching through the papers on his writing-desk, 
he recalled that he had taken his letters to the par- 

- four the previous evening to be with Emma. He 
flung out of the room, threw hat and whip to an 
astonished footman, and crashed open the door of 
the parlour. 

Too late he saw there were visitors. Emma, 
startled at his unceremonious entry and the ex- 
pression on his face, upset her cup of chocolate. 
Sophia Challaton, her small frame looking almost 
ethereal in cream muslin, glanced up in surprise. 

. “You appear to be in a great tear, Charles’, she 
q remarked lightly. * "Twould be flattering to think 
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this impetuous entry was caused by my presence, 


_ though I cannot think to have merited so fierce a 


look.” 

He bent over her hand. ‘Your pardon, Sophia. I 
was not aware that you and Hubert were here.’ 
He bowed towards a young man in white 
breeches and gold-embroidered blue coat, his hair 
powdered in city fashion, who stood with one 
slim, booted foot resting upon a stool by the win- 
dow. 

Sophia pursed her lips. ‘I had hoped you would 
be paying me a morning call.’ 

“You must forgive my tardiness. There has been 
much to attend to after so long an absence.’ 

His sister, wiping the chocolate from her grey 
gown with a wisp of lace handkerchief, remarked 
comfortably: ‘It can surely wait, Charles. You 
have not seen Sophia for so long.’ 

“Which has been my great loss,” he murmured 
gallantly. ‘However, this matter is of some impor- 
tance, and I venture to believe you may well be 
acquainted with it.’ 

Lord Challaton stifled a yawn behind a slim 
white hand and settled himself languidly in the 
window embrasure. Emma’s eyes grew anxious, 
while on Sophia's pretty face was an expression 
of polite attention. 

‘I have just been confronted by Mr. Linden,’ 


‘Charles continued. ‘He ordered me out of the 


wood by the decoy pond at the point of a gun, de- 
claring it his land, not mine.” 

“Oh dear!’ Emma exclaimed, a hand at her 
mouth. ‘I quite forgot——’ 

Hubert asked scornfully: ‘Surely you did not 
submit to such impertinence?’ 
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‘Submit’ Charles echoed angrily. ‘I narrowly 

escaped ending my days at the hands of a mad- 

_ man. But Miss Linden appeared to be of the 
opinion——’" He broke off, experiencing the 
same reluctance to speak of her before these 
three as he had done with Emma the previous 
night. 

His sister, with light-hearted interest, asked: 
‘Susanna or Margaret?’ 

*Mr. Linden’s niece,” he answered shortly. 

‘What was her opinion, pray, for what it was 
worth?’ Sophia enquired. 

*That he had the law on his side. He informed 
me his notary had written to me to that effect. 
That is why I burst in upon you so uncivilly in 
search of this letter.’ 

‘Then do not let us hinder you,’ Sophia said with 
feigned sweetness. ‘For I am assured that the loss 
of a pondful of quacking ducks is of far greater 
importance than any subject I could put forward in 
conversation.’ 

Her brother made a casual inspection of his 
fingernails and remarked in his soft drawl: “The 
man is a damned interloper. His gamekeeper even 
had the audacity to threaten me last month.’ 

‘Indeed? And what answer did you make?’ 

‘I put a ball through his shoulder. "Twas lucky 
for him I was in a good humour at the time. Other- 
wise . . ." He shrugged, leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished. 

Charles’s eyebrows drew together as he 
studied the young man’s face: the high cheekbones 
and aquiline nose, the supercilious curve of the 
pale lips, the almost colourless eyes beneath 

: brows as delicately arched as his sister's. 
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“You are too free with pistol and sword, I fear, 
Hubert,” he said quietly. 

‘A gentleman must show his inferiors who is 
master. Are we to assume that you let this damned 
merchant run you off your own property?’ 

Charles, subduing his annoyance with difficulty, 
said evenly: ‘I was not armed. Besides, there was a 
lady present.’ 

Sophia's voice was full of scorn. ‘A lady. I 
thought you said it was Mr. Linden’s niece.” 

Emma broke in breathlessly: ‘Oh, I do assure — 
you she is a most refined young woman, educated 
at Miss Trowbridge’s establishment at Hackney 
Village where several of my friends went to 
school. When she and her cousin came here——’ 
She broke off in confusion at sight of her visitors’ 
expressions. 

Sophia said tartly: ‘ "Tis as well you have re- 
turned, Charles. Emma seems quite to have lost 
her sense of propriety. Doubtless you will now put 
a stop to such ill-advised behaviour.’ 

Charles moved to his sister's side. ‘Chanters 
Lacy is as much Emma's house as mine. She may 
entertain whom she pleases here." 

Emma looked up at him gratefully. Hubert 
spoke from the window, sarcasm in his voice. ‘I 
suppose you would scarce deny your house to 
this—this female when she presumably entered _ 
your coach at your invitation. Though one as- 
sumes Emma’ interest in her would be of asome- 
what different nature from yours.’ 

Charles took a step forward. * You had best heed 
your tongue, sir. Since you appear acquainted 
with a part of the truth, you had better hear the 


whole. Yesterday I rendered Miss Linden a small 
service.’ 
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Tactlessly, Emma exclaimed: ‘Oh, Charles, you 
did not tell me, or even mention you had met her, 
when I spoke of the two young ladies in the eve- 
ning!’ 

‘That is scarcely to be wondered at,’ Sophia 
remarked acidly. ‘Such an encounter cannot be 
one which Charles would wish to recall.’ 

“You are right,’ he exclaimed shortly. ‘I was 
forced to shoot her horse.’ 

Telling himself he had no right to feel such an- 
noyance at their attitude, since only two days ago 
he would have expressed the same views, he 
explained what had happened. When he had fin- 
ished, Sophia, frowning with distaste, exclaimed: 
‘That was a groom's task, not a gentleman's!” 

*Miss Linden had no groom with her.’ 

He could have bitten back the words as soon as 
they were spoken. Even Emma looked shocked. 
‘Oh dear,’ she murmured. ‘There is no doubt Miss 
Linden is a litthe—unconventional. But there, 
when one is a clever——’ 

‘In what way is this creature clever?’ Sophia 
demanded. 

‘She studies the stars and is most knowledge- 
able about gardening, and can quote Mr. Pope or 
Mr. Dryden at great length.’ 

“How very unladylike,’ Sophia pronounced 
grandly, tilting up her little chin and shaking the 
bunch of fruit on her straw hat. 

-In the ordinary way Charles would have been 
tempted to laugh, for in this mood Sophia re- 
minded him of his bantam cock. But the image of 
Margaret Linden was strong in his mind, and it 
occurred to him suddenly that Sophia, with her 

+ breeding and her practiced arts, could never equal’ 

} the grace and dignity of the merchant's niece. He 
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could no longer bear to hear Margaret criticized in 
this supercilious fashion. He said abruptly: ‘Let us 
have done with this subject. Tell me, Sophia, how 
you have been amusing yourself while I have been 
away." 

He saw immediately he had offended her by his 
brusque tone. She answered tartly: ‘Are you 
suggesting that I rely solely upon you for escort? I 
do assure you I have been vastly entertained by a 
host of eligible young gentlemen.” 

Hastily Charles sought to mollify her. *Natur- 
ally. | never assumed otherwise.’ 

His effort was not entirely successful. She 
pouted up at him, fluttering her lashes. ‘And are 
you not to show the slightest hint of jealousy?’ 

Hubert rose and bent over his sister's chair. *You 
are wasting your time, Sophia. Can you not see 
Charles’s mind is occupied elsewhere? And 
damme, | cannot blame him, with that hideous pile 
of bricks to offend the eye when he looks out of the 
window, and now this impudent attempt to annex 
part of his estate. If the fellow were a gentleman 
you could call him out, Charles. As it is, | doubt he 
knows one end of a rapier from the other. What 
shall you do?’ 

‘Read his notary’s letter before deciding any- 
thing. If, by some extraordinary chance, Mr. Lin- 
den should be within the law——’ 

Hubert’s tone was mocking. ‘Ah, I had forgot- 
ten. As an exemplary Justice of the Peace you 
would consider it necessary to abide by the letter 
of the law. I’ faith, | cannot conceive how we have 
managed without you for four months. Doubtless 
the villagers have saved their worst crimes until 
your return, knowing your leniency.’ 
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Emma, her cheeks pink, said in a rush: “Then 
"tis a pity that poor man who was caught in your 
man-trap didn't wait. If he had been brought up 
before Charles I vow he'd not have been trans- 
ported.’ 

Charles stiffened. ‘You have installed those in- 
fernal things, Hubert?’ 

The young man languidly raised his shoulders. 
‘Why not? My keepers have more important 
_ duties than to patrol my coverts day and night.’ 
Charles said angrily: ‘Those traps can maim a 
man for life, if he be still alive when he is dragged 
out.” 

‘Then he should not be such a fool as to risk 
falling into one.’ 

‘The very poor are often desperate,’ Emma put 
in. ‘I think those machines to be very cruel, 
Hubert.’ 

Sophia, who had been impatiently tapping one 
dainty foot on the floor, rose. ‘Since we seem 
unable to escape from the most tedious subjects in 
our conversation,’ she said coldly, ‘I propose to 
_ drive on to Lady Fanshaw's where I am assured of 
_ the most delicious gossip. Charles, I came over to 
welcome you home. I regret my call was so ill- 
timed.’ 

; He began to apologize. Then it occurred to him 
_ that this was a pattern which had been repeated 
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throughout their long association. Even in child- 
hood Sophia had so often managed to put him in 
_ the wrong, demanding an unwilling apology. His 
present mood was not one which induced him to 
submit so easily. 

He said stiffly: ‘It was kind of you. Yet it would 
have been wiser to have remained at Dainton Park 
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until I was free to call upon you. You should have 
learned by now that I am not a gentleman of lei- 
sure.’ 

Sophia could not have looked more astonished if 
he had struck her. She gave Emma a perfunctory 
kiss on the cheek, gathered up gloves and reticule 
and swept out of the parlour, her high heels tap- 
ping out her affront along the length of the hall. 

When the Challaton coach had disappeared 
down the drive Emma turned to her brother. 
‘Charles, you were most uncivil. Sophia was quite 
put out, and when she had been kind enough 
to——’ 

‘Kind,’ he echoed, sarcasm in his tone. ‘What 
else has she to do until the London season starts? 
And if, as you suggested, she returned from town 
especially to greet me, I do not consider that kind, 
but over-eager. She should remember that man 
prefers to be the hunter.’ 

Emma pressed her fingers to her lips, her eyes 
wide. ‘I cannot conceive what has happened to 
you on this journey,’ she said plaintively, ‘for I 
vow you are quite changed.’ 

“Yes,” he agreed at once. ‘I am indeed quite 
changed. And now—though the matter appears to 
be too trivial to merit your attention—I intend to 
discover the extent of my quarrel with Thomas 
Linden.’ 

When he had read the letter he flung it down and 
strode to the window, glaring in impotent fury at 
the observatory perched so triumphantly on its 
mound at the central point of his grandfather's 
vista. For Thomas Linden was within his rights. 
The decoy pond and the wood, accepted by the 
Delahayes as their property for more than a 
hundred years, had never legally been made over 
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to them. Only yesterday, a mere twenty-four 
hours ago, he had looked down upon the quiet, 
prosperous acres of Chanters Lacy and thought: 
_ Nothing changes there unless I will it so. And now. . . 

Less than two miles away, under the same roof, 
were the two who had so speedily wrecked the 
established order of his life. Already he loved the 
niece and felt a growing fury against the uncle. 
And saw no way of reconciling one with the other. 


_. 


Charles stood in the hall of Flansham Court, 
looking around him, as Margaret had done, with 
distaste. It was beyond his comprehension that a 
man with sufficient money to live wherever he 
wished should choose this gaunt house, cold and 
damp even before it stood empty for two years. 
And to expect town-bred young women to endure 
the discomfort, the isolation, ostracized as they 
were by the local gentry... . 

I was a fool to come, he thought. What chance 

have |-of making this vulgar, eccentric old man 
change his mind over the decoy pond? Money 

was unlikely to tempt him since he stood to gain 

_ by netting the duck, and any other argument 

seemed futile. 

; Charles looked up expectantly as light 
footsteps sounded on the stone floor. But the girl 
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_ who greeted him, though dark-haired, was short 
and nearly as plump as Emma. She bobbed a 
: curtsey and gazed at him with frankly curious 
= eyes. 

‘I am Susanna Linden,’ she told him in a light, 
quick voice. ‘1 am informed you wished to see my 
father.’ 

_ As he bowed his acknowledgement she low- 
ered her eyes, twisting her fingers together. *I—I 
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regret it is not possible, sir. He has taken to his 
bed with . . . He is indisposed.’ 

Charles raised one eyebrow. The girl said, 
flushing: ‘You do not believe me? I do assure you, 
"tis true. He suffers often with the . ... That is, he 
is in great pain.’ 


‘I am sorry,’ Charles remarked gravely. “You — 


have called in a physician?’ 


‘Oh, no. He will see nobody but my cousin — 


when he is in this state.’ 
*This—state?’ 
‘Oh well,’ she exclaimed resignedly, ‘you will 


doubtless learn about it soon enough. He got ina — 


rage with Meg over the horse, and because she 
did not send you packing from the wood. He 
bruised her arm. Then he was sorry and started 
drinking and now he has the gout.’ 

Startled, Charles exclaimed: ‘He struck Miss 
Linden?’ 


* Tis not the first time. Meg does not appear to - 


mind. She declares he is just like a child and must 
be humoured. She had been with him all morning, 
reading Mr. Pope’s essays, I believe.’ 

‘Then she must be a saint,’ Charles declared 
fervently. 

‘Oh, no, indeed, she is * Breaking off, 
Susanna looked up at him from beneath her lashes. 
*That is to say, she is patient and gentle and kind, 
and— — 

“Do not make her foo perfect,’ Charles warned 
in mock gravity. 

Susanna clapped her hands. ‘I do declare you 
are laughing at me. | have heard tell you are an ar- 
rogant man and would never demean yourself to 
speak to a merchant save in the way of business. 
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Instead, I find you most amiable and not so very 
old either.” 

Smiling, Charles told her: ‘1 am twenty-six, and 
that is not too old to change some opinions I have 
taken for granted all my life.” 

She asked uncertainly: ‘Would it be in order if I 
asked you to take a glass of wine with me? Papa 
buys only of the best.’ 

P Charles performed his most elegant bow. ‘I 
should be honoured, ma’am. We may accept that 
you are amply chaperoned.” He gestured towards 
the suits of armour standing along the walls. 
Again the girl clapped her hands in delight; then 
gave a tug at the bellrope. ‘I declare you are the 
best company I’ve had for many months. Except 
for George, that is.’ 

: ‘Who is George?’ 

; ‘Mr. Bellman. He is a yeoman farmer and lives 
__ with his widowed mother in the old manor house. 
But, indeed, you must know him, Sir Charles, for 
- _heis one of your tenants.’ 

| ‘Certainly I do. An honest, hard-working, up- 
right young man.’ 

Seated on the settle before the fire, Susanna 
gazed up at him rapturously. ‘I am so gratified to 
hear you say so. For that is entirely my opinion.’ 

*You are—fond of this young man?’ 

She nodded vehemently. ‘But pray do not men- 
tion it to Papa. He does not approve.’ 

*For what reason?’ 

*Because George is a farmer, not a merchant.’ 

‘Yet farming is a more gent——’ Charles 
caught himself up and said instead: ‘My sister 
mentioned that you find yourself in much the 
same position as herself at seventeen.’ 
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“Yes, so she told me. And that she has never 
loved anyone else. Nor shall I. Oh, Sir Charles, 
why must fathers be so unkind, insisting on their 
children obeying their wishes in all things? Papa 
has never known what was best for any of us. He 
wishes me to marry a merchant's son in Bristol 
who is very rich. He wanted Margaret to marry 
Lord—a peer, so that we could gain an entrée to 
society; and it was the aim of his life to make Kit 
a gentleman.’ 

Charles waited until a slovenly footman had 
served wine. Then he repeated: ‘Kit?’ 

‘Christopher, my brother. Papa sent him to a 
famous school and he was going to university. 
But during his stay in London Kit, on Papa’s in- 
structions, sought the company of young noble- 
men, and—and . 

“The subject distresses you. If you prefer. . .” 

Susanna smiled uncertainly. ‘I would like to tell 
you. Meg dams sorrow up inside herself and will 
not speak of it. I am not like that. And I am sure 
you are a very kind person, Sir Charles, for all 
that Papa and Margaret declare no nobleman is to 
be trusted.” 

He found her candour disarming. She was, like 
Emma, as ingenuous as a child, and he felt the 
same tolerant, amused affection towards her. 

Under his encouragement she prattled on: ‘My 
brother and his friend from Bristol—the young 
man Papa wishes me to marry—went to a coffee 
house in company with Kit’s new acquaintances. 
They diced and played cards. After a while Kit 
saw that one of the others was cheating. When 
my brother accused the young man of this he be- 
came very angry and challenged Kit to a duel. 
There was some argument because this nobleman 
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was a very experienced swordsman. In the end he 
had his way, insisting that Kit must be taught not 
to insult a man of breeding, Oh, how could they! 
Just because Kit was a merchant's son...” 

Charles said quietly: ‘I doubt your brother's 
birth had any bearing on the affair. | myself have 
been taught such lessons. It is the penalty of 
youth.’ ; 

‘But you are alive, Sir Charles!’ she exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘My brother was killed, run right through 
the heart. He was sixteen.’ 

Charles’s wine spilled from his glass. ‘That is 
monstrous!’ he exclaimed loudly. ‘I think you 
cannot be serious, Miss Linden.’ 

Margaret's voice, chill as the air in the unwel- 
coming hall, came from behind him. ‘It is scarce- 
ly a matter, sir, about which my cousin would 
jest.’ 

Charles rose quickly to greet her. She looked 
pale, and to his eyes infinitely weary. She bowed 
formally and moved to the fire, holding out her 
long white fingers to the flames. ‘Doubtless 
Susanna has offered her father’s apologies for not 
receiving you. If I can be of any service...” 

He said firmly: *At the moment I should be ob- 
liged if you would not change the subject. I wish 
to know more about the affair of your cousin’s 
death.’ 

She raised her dark brows. ‘Why? It broke his 
mother’s heart and his father’s spirit. Do you wish 
us to dwell upon that?’ 

He stepped close to her and demanded: *What 
have I done that you should treat me as if | am 

* yourenemy?’ 
| *You belong to the class which murdered my 
q cousin.’ 
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He slapped his hand on the settle back. ‘You 
surely cannot suppsoe I would commit such an 
outrage? I would no more think of duelling with a 
lad of sixteen than——’ 

She looked straight into his eyes. ‘No. I do not 
think you would. But I believe you would defend 
the man who did.’ 

*I—I do not follow you.” 

She turned back to the fire. ‘There were at least 
a half dozen gentlemen present who considered it 
the greatest entertainment to taunt a merchant's 
son. When Kit was killed their first thought was 
to save his murderer's skin. They sent his body 
home in a postchaise so that no crest or livery 
should be recognized; they swore to keep silence 
and went back to their coffee houses to find 
another victim.’ 

Frowning, Charles looked from Margaret's set 
face to Susanna’s troubled eyes. ‘Another vic- 
tim?’ he echoed thoughtfully. ‘There is an infam- 
ous band of young . . . Tell me, how did you learn 
these facts?’ 

‘From Kit's friend. Younger than my cousin, 
and with less courage, fortunately for himself. He 
Saw and heard it all from a safe hiding place and 
hastened back to tell us.’ She spread out her fin- 
gers. ‘Now you may understand why I hate your 
world and all it stands for.’ 

He was stung to retort: ‘Is there no injustice, 
no cruelty, in yours? Do you not work children 
until they drop with fatigue and hunger in your 
mills and factories?’ 

Fiercely she rounded on him. ‘No, oh, no! 
Neither my uncle nor my father, when he was 
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alive. has ever done that. I myself have often 
yisited——’” She broke off, seeing the glint of 
triumph in his eyes. 
- *So? Lam to judge merchants by the good ones, 
whereas you are determined to class all noblemen 
with the devil.’ 
Colouring, she drew in her breath. 
Susanna exclaimed delightedly: ‘Ah, he had 
_ you there, Meg. I have declared often that you 
and Papa have let this affair spoil your whole 
lives. It has quite turned Papa’s brain, and 
banished the gaiety from your nature as one 
would snuff a candle.’ 
. Margaret said hurriedly: ‘I am assured Sir 
Charles does not wish——’ 

Susanna was not to be quashed so easily. “You do 
not know anything about Sir Charles. He is a most 
kind and amiable gentleman. We were getting along 
famously until you came in, acting so solemn.” 

‘Susanna!’ Margaret's tone was shocked. 

‘Well, ‘tis true,’ her cousin said, pouting. 
‘Once, when you came into a room, I used to feel 
warm and happy because you were there. 
Now——’ She broke off at sight of Margaret's 
expression, and bent her head. ‘I am sorry,’ she 
mumbled. ‘Only I do so wish you would stop 
being so troubled.’ 

To Charles, the plump little figure hunched in a 
corner of the settle was a replica of Emma. He 
dropped to one knee, taking Susanna’s hand. “We 
will make a pact, you and I,’ he murmured sooth- 
ingly as if to a child. ‘You shall come to Chanters 
Lacy and Emma will show you her treasures and 
I'll teach you to play Pope Joan.” The girl looked 
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up, smiling through her sudden tears. He added in 
‘a whisper: ‘On one condition. That you allow me 
afew moments alone now with your cousin.’ 

Susanna’s eyes sparkled, and, smothering a 
giggle, she gathered up her skirts and ran out of 
the hall. Charles, seeing the expression of hurt in 
Margaret's eyes, thought her not so indifferent as 
she would have him believe. 

He remarked casually: ‘A charming girl, your 
cousin. I found her conversation delightful, her 
joie de vivre infectious. She puts me in mind of 
my sister.’ 

“You would regard her in that light—as a sis- 
ter?’ 

“Certainly. Did you suspect something else?’ 

She remained silent, her back towards him. 

He asked wryly: ‘Do I still appear in an ogre’s 
guise? Are you determined to include me in the 
blame for the harm that has been done your fam- 
ily; the hurt—I suspect—to yourself?’ 

It was a shot at a venture. By the way she 
swung round, her eyes growing dark, the colour 
rushing to her cheeks, he knew he had stumbled 
upon another clue to her behaviour. Instinct 
warned him not to question her further at present. 
He took her hand and drew her down on to the 
settle. 

“My sister tells me you are fond of gardening.’ 

Margaret glanced at him in surprise. ‘That is 
true.” 

‘Then you will know how a canker can deform 
a tree. In such manner will this affair of your 
cousin's death destroy your life if you allow it. 
You must do away with bitterness and forget. 

She drew away from him. ‘Forget! How is that 
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possible when the memory fills every moment of 

my uncle’s life, and so of mine? Because he could 

not take revenge upon this—this unknown man 

he has sworn to pursue this vendetta against any 
of his class—your class.’ 

‘The quarrel is his, not yours.” 

‘I owe him everything. Since eight years old I 

- have lived in his house, treated like his own 
daughter. When my aunt died he turned to me for 
comfort. It is not his brain that is turned, as 
Susanna believes. It is that his heart is broken.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ Charles persisted, ‘he should 

- notruin your life, and his daughter's.’ 

She argued loyally: ‘He has merely imposed re- 
strictions. When we lived in Bristol we enter- 
tained a great deal. I have been to London and vis- 
ited the playhouse, attended supper parties at 
Vauxhall Gardens, assemblies, balls. Life is not 
ruined because of the lack of such amusements. 
In time they pall and bring their—their own disil- 
lusion.” 

He sensed the door opening another fraction on 
her past life, and longed to push it wide. But she 
stopped speaking and sat staring into the fire, and 
again instinct warned him not to press her. 

He said quietly: ‘You have evidently sufficient 
resources to adjust yourself to this changed life. 
But for your cousin——’ 

‘Ah, yes,” she said sadly. ‘For her I grieve that 
it has to be so.’ 

‘It is intolerable,” he pronounced. *And I think 
we should make plans to alter the situation.” 

; Startled, she faced him. ‘We?’ 

; *My sister has taken a great liking to you both. I 
am sure she would be delighted if you would stay 
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with her at our London house. She has many 
friends who could be persuaded to invite ——’ 

He was checked by the astonishment on Mar- 
garet’s face. ‘Sir Charles, are you light-headed?” 

He answered, laughing: ‘Yes. I have been in 
that state for two days now and find it perplexing, 
though mainly to my liking. | would I could imbue 
you with a little of the same feeling.’ He took her 
hand in both his own. ‘At twenty-one you should 
not be so grave, so troubled.’ 

‘So Susanna has just informed me,’ she said — 
impatiently. ‘Neither of you understands ——’ 

‘I understand very well. That you are loyal and 
patient and feel most deeply about matters over 
which other women would shrug their shoulders. 
For those qualities I respect you. Yet I echo your 
cousin's wish to see you laugh a little.’ 

Wrenching away her hand, she sprang to her 
feet. ‘Why can you not leave me alone? It has 
taken me much self-discipline to achieve this pa- 
tience of which you speak, to teach myself to ac- 
cept the loneliness, the emptiness which my un- 
cle’s way of life has forced upon us. I study the 
Stars because they reveal a hidden world of won- 
der, and yet I long for the glitter of chandeliers in 
a crowded ballroom. I cultivate my garden and 
expend upon plants the care I would lavish upon 
my children... .’ 

She pressed her fingers over her mouth, her — 
eyes widening as she realized how much she had 
revealed. 

Charles rose and put his hands beneath her el- 
bows. ‘Do not regret your words,” he said gently. 
‘To whom else should you express these 
thoughts? For despite your withdrawal, your re- 
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ection of me, I believe that you know, as I did the 
first moment we met——’ 

As in the wood, the belligerent voice of 
Thomas Linden made them spring apart. He © 
jeaned upon the banqueting table, breathing heav- 
ily. A thickly bandaged leg showed beneath his 
nightshirt, his red nightcap was askew above his 
mottled face. 

‘Yesterday I ordered you off my land,’ he bel- 
lowed. ‘Now I say, get out of my house. Is it not 
enough that my son was killed by your sort, that 
my wife died of heartbreak, that my niece was 
jilted? How dare you come uninvited to my house 
and force your attentions again upon Margaret? I 
know, and so does she, just what one of your 

class wants from her. And by heaven if you don’t 
| keep away——' 
> He lunged forward, thrusting out his stick, and 
would have fallen had not Margaret been in- 
stantly at his side. ‘Uncle Thomas, pray return to 
your bed, Sir Charles has offered me no——" 

‘Of course he hasn’t—not yet. He can see 
you're not a girl to be taken easily, like his tavern 
wenches.’ 

Charles stepped forward, white-faced, his 
hands clenched. ‘Sir, | must ask you not to speak 
 insuch a manner before Miss Linden.’ 

_ — ‘I'll speak how I please in my own house. Andl 
‘Say again, get out.’ 

be As in the wood yesterday, Charles found Mar- 
garet’s eyes upon him, helplessly appealing. 
Under that look he thrust down his anger. He 
took up his hat and whip, bowed low to them both 
and left without another word. 

Again he rode home in a wild gallop. But now 
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his mind was working out a plan. Since to be the 
enemy of Thomas Linden was to set himself 
against Margaret herself; he must somehow at- 
tempt to overcome the old man’s enmity. And be- 
cause the idea which had so suddenly gripped his 
mind appealed to his sense of honour and justice, 
it did not strike him as quite so remarkable that he — 
should be about to range himself on the side of a 
merchant. : 

Impatient to put his plan into action, he went 
Straight to his gun-room and, stripping to shirt 
and breeches, practised for twenty minutes with a 
rapier against an imaginary opponent. Then, fling- 
ing the weapon from him, he slumped on to a 
bench, telling himself once again that he must 
have taken leave of his senses. For he realized 
only too clearly how clumsy were his lunges, how 
obvious his feints. It would be madness to seek 
out a man as ruthless as Kit Linden’s murderer, 
whom already he suspected of belonging to the in- 
famous. band of Mohocks who openly defied the 
law, terrorizing old men and young girls, con- 
sidering anyone weaker than themselves legiti- 
mate prey for their cruelties. In any case, living as 
he did for the peaceful cultivation of his estate 
and the betterment of his tenants, the prospect of 
such a fight was repugnant. Yet if he was to win 
Margaret Linden he saw no other way. 

He had longed for a love which would sweep 
him off his feet, become more important to him 
than anything else in life. Never had he foreseen 
that it might involve a testing of himself, that such 
a prize could not be taken for the asking, but must 
be won. 


















_ FOR THE FIFTH time in as many minutes Susanna 
glanced at the clock in Margaret's little sitting- 
room. This was the most comfortable and elegant 
room in the house, for Thomas, in a contrite 
mood, had given his niece leave to furnish it as 
she wished. The walls were papered in the mod- 
ern style; rose damask furnishings gave warmth 
and the silver candelabra gleamed brightly. 
Margaret's dark head was bent over her need- 
- lework. Every so often her fingers would pause 
_ while her gaze became abstracted as it centred on 
the leaping flames of the fire. So absorbed was 
she in her own thoughts that she failed to notice 
Susanna’s restlessness. 
At last the younger girl summoned up her cour- 
age to remark with forced casualness: ‘Papa will 
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sleep for hours now. He will not need you until 
morning.” 

*For which I am truly thankful. It has been no 
easy task trying to pacify him today.’ She stifled a 
yawn. ‘I shall go early to bed’ 

Susanna’s face fell. She swallowed hard and 
said hopefully: ‘I—I think a little air would ben- 
efit you.” 

Margaret glanced at her in astonishment. ‘At 
this time of evening?’ 

‘It is a fine, starlit night. You have had no exer- 
cise today. Nor I, for that matter.’ 

Margaret laid down her needlework. ‘Susanna, 
as you abhor any form of exercise and cannot be 
persuaded to take a walk even in daytime, I must 
assume you are either feverish and therefore not 
yourself, or that you have some mischief in your 
head.’ 

The younger girl giggled and dropped to her 
knees before her cousin. ‘I do assure you I am not 
feverish. Feel my brow if you doubt it.’ 

Margaret laid a hand on Susanna’s cool 
forehand. Curling a dark ringlet around her long 
forefinger, she asked resignedly: ‘In that case, 
what scheme are you hatching up?” 

Susanna rested her clasped hands on Mar- 
garet’s knee and gazed appealingly into her face. 
‘Oh, Meg, life is so very dull. And tonight there is 
to be an ox-roasting on the village green in honour 
of Sir Charles Delahaye’s homecoming. There 
will be stalls and dancing and perhaps a Punch 
and Judy show.’ 

Margaret drew back. ‘You surely do not 


_. propose—— 


“Why not? We could creep out of the house and 
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k through the wood, and draw our cloaks 
ss our faces so that we should not be recog- 
nized.” 
“Susanna, you cannot be serious. To suggest we 
_ undertake such an outing, unaccompanied ——’ 
_  *You ride and walk alone.” 
‘That is different. At such festivities as this 
there are always rough, drunken men. Without 
protection we . . . No, Susanna.’ 

Her cousin’s cheeks grew pink. *‘We—we 

- should not be without protection, Meg. I—I think 
- jt likely that George——’ 

‘Ah. so that is it. You have arranged an assigna- 
tion.” 

‘He sent me a note saying he would watch for 
me at the edge of the wood." 

_ Frowning, Margaret exclaimed: ‘And you ex- 
pect me to support you in these clandestine meet- 

- ings? You know that I have your happiness at 
heart, but——’ 

Susanna sprang to her feet, her hands 
clenched. ‘You do not have any such thing. You 
do not even know what happiness is any more. 
Oh, ’tis all very well for you to act the prude and 
preachify. You have had your share of fun. When 
you were seventeen Kit and Mama were alive and 
you went to all kinds of entertainment for which I 
was too young. Is it not enough that Papa makes 
me suffer because of Kit’s death, without you also 
denying me . . . ?’ She buried her face in her 
hands, her shoulders shaking. 

_ Margaret rose and put her arms around the girl. 

‘I do not wish to deny you anything, dearest. It is 
just that——' She broke off, sighing. It was im- 
- possible to please both Susanna and her father; as 






exhausting to endure Susanna’s tears as Uncle 
Thomas's tantrums. And now, with this sudden 
disquiet in her own inner being. . . 

Susanna raised misted blue eyes. ‘Meg, if your 
heart be not quite shrivelled up——" 

Margaret, offering her handkerchief, said re-— 
signedly: ‘Very well. Fetch your cloak.’ 

Suanna’s tears ceased abruptly. She flung her — 
arms around Margaret's neck and kissed her — 
soundly before flying out of the room in a swish of — 
lilac silk. 

It was dark beneath the trees. An owl hooted. 
Small secret creatures rustled the fallen leaves. 
Holding tightly to Margaret’s arm, Susanna ut- 
tered little high-pitched cries of alarm and ex- 
citement. At the edge of the wood a man’s figure 
was silhouetted against the sky. Margaret hesi- 
tated; then, at Susanna’s delighted exclamation, 
moved cautiously forward. 

*Mr. Bellman?’ she whispered. 

“Of course it is George,’ Susanna said impa- — 
tiently. ‘Who else do you suppose it would be?’ | 

A thick-set young man in broadcloth suit and 
linen shirt greeted them eagerly. ‘Your servant, — 
ladies. This is more pleasure than I dared hope.’ 

‘I am not surprised,’ Margaret answered tartly. 
‘For indeed it is against my better judgement.’ - 

Susanna stamped her foot. ‘Oh, Meg, now that 
you have come——’ 

George said earnestly: ‘Miss Linden, I assure 
you no harm will come to you or Miss Susanna. 
We will keep on the outskirts of the crowd so that 
you will not be recognized. There will be no — 
brawling while Sir Charles is present.” ’ 

Margaret drew back. ‘Sir Charles will be 
there?’ 
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‘Why, naturally. He provided the ox to cele- 
prate his safe return. It is only to be expected he 
will put in an appearance.’ 

Susanna clapped her hands. ‘See, I have done 
you a good turn, Meg. If you were to drop your 
_ hood for a moment when you are near him——’ 

‘I am assured he would never speak to me 
again,’ Margaret said sharply. She was shocked 
at the pain this thought caused her. Yet she herself 
had sent him away, had repeatedly told him there 
could be no friendship between them. Friend- 
ship? Oh, no, she corrected herself. It was not 
friendship which made him look at her as he did, 

: causing her pulse to race, and a strange excite- 
'_ ment which threatened the composure it had 
taken her years to acquire. 

They came within sight of the village green. 
Over a huge fire the carcass of am ox was turning 
slowly on its spit while the butcher basted it with 
_ fat. Villagers in their best clothes moved amongst 
' the braziers and stalls. Children ran shouting and 
screaming around the duckpond, while others, 
overawed, clutched their mother’s skirts. A 
~ Punch and Judy show was being set up in the light 

of flaring torches and a fiddler weaved his way 
amongst the crowd. 
| Stirred by the music and laughter, the sense of 
_ vital, glowing life the scene evoked, Margaret felt 

the blood pulse through her veins in a fresh surge 
of youth. She hastened her steps, and Susanna, 
aware of the change in her companion, squeezed 
her hand in grateful affection. George led them to 

a vantage point hidden by stalls. They waited in 

the shadows, holding their cloaks tight across 
_ their gowns, the hoods pulled well forward, while 
he went off to buy roasted apples and ginger- 
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bread. His honest face was alight with pleasure, 
his brown eyes filled with a spaniel-like devotion 
as he looked at Susanna. Standing beside her, 
sturdy and broad-shouldered, he spoke little but 
listened to her every word. Despite her qualms 


over this escapade, Margaret was touched by — 


their joy in each other. She would give them six 
months, she told herself. Then, if they were of the 
same mind, she would approach Uncle Thomas 
and plead on Susanna’s behalf. If only George 
would prove ambitious, emulate the progressive 
agricultural ideas of Sir Charles Delahaye, for in- 
Stance, her task might be easier. 

Impatiently she chided herself for being unable 
to set aside problems even for one evening. She 
turned her attention to the Punch and Judy show 
and was soon chuckling softly at their antics. It 
was good to laugh again, to feel part of a life be- 
yond the boundaries of Flansham Court. Even if 
Uncle Thomas should learn of this outing it was 
worth enduring his rage to enjoy such a rare 
chance of gaiety, to observe Susanna’s radiant 
face. 

Suddenly she stiffened. A group of villagers be- 
side the pond was moving aside to allow the pas- 
sage of a coach. When it drew up on the green and 
the footman ran forward Margaret drew further 
into the shadows. Charles stepped down and 
turned to give his arm to his sister. Behind him an 
elegant young man, richly dressed, was followed 
by a fair, Dresden-figure girl who attached herself 
to Charles with a proprietary air. He bent his 
head to hear what she was saying, then joined in 
her laughter. 

Margaret recalled Charles's words to herself: *I 
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could wish to see you laugh a little.” She had 
laughed tonight, but he had not heard her. Three 
times she had begged him to leave her alone. It 
was not logical, therefore, to feel so disturbed be- 
cause he had sought more felicitious company. 

She enquired of George in a whisper: *‘Who are 
Sir Charles's friends?’ 

‘The gentleman is Lord Challaton of Dainton 
Park, the young lady his sister.’ 

She drew in her breath sharply and passed a 
hand across her forehead. Her whole body felt 
suddenly chilled. ‘You said—Challaton?’ she 
asked faintly. 

‘That’s right, ma’am. Hubert Challaton came 
into the title a year ago when his father was killed 
in the hunting-field. He’s very different from the 
old lord, though. Spends most of his time in Lon- 
don. I dare swear he’s only here now to accom- 
pany his sister. *Tis said Miss Sophia will wed Sir 
Charles before the year is out.’ 

She closed her eyes against this second shock. 
She rested her head against the canvas of the 
stall, feeling as if she were being submerged by a 
great wave of mortification. Against all reason 
and the warning of experience, she had come to 
believe Charles sincere in his regard for her. She 
saw now that Uncle Thomas had been right. 
There was only one thing a man of Sir Charles Del- 
ahaye’s standing would want from her. And that 
was not marriage. She should have guessed that 
his marriage was already arranged, to a woman of 
his own class. 

But that the woman he had chosen should be 
the sister of Hubert Challaton....That she should 
discover Lord Challaton himself here, her uncle's 





neighbour and Charles's friend. . . . 

If for no other reason that must have ended her 
acquaintance with Charles. Now was the moment 
to bid farewell to the hope which had scarcely 
been born, the dream she had indulged in for little 
more than a day. She opened her eyes and looked 
upon the tall figure in green and gold standing be- 
yond the fire. He had lied and played false with 
her, treating her as if she were a queen, or a rare 
being from another world. Disillusion this time 
had at least come quickly. Her demi-god had feet 
of clay, and proved as heartless as the young man 
with whom he was now conversing. 

Charles raised his head with so patent an air of 
listening that Margaret drew back, wondering if 
She had uttered aloud the cry of pain at her heart. 
But Susanna and George gave no sign. With a 
puzzled air Charles turned his attention to the fes- 
tivities. He held up his hand for silence and made 
a short speech thanking his tenants and farm 
labourers for their loyalty while he had been 
away. Then with the butcher's knife he carved the 
first slice of meat while the villagers cheered their 
approval. Emma was flushed and smiling. On 
Sophia Challaton’s face was an expression of tol- 
erant superiority. Her brother took no trouble to 
hide his disdain, and amused himself by kicking 
idly at a straying dog which fled yelping from his 
boot. 

Charles turned quickly at the sound, but 
Hubert merely shrugged his shoulders. Sophia 
plucked at Charles's sleeve and the party moved 
aWay and returned to their coach. 

“Now the crowd’ll let itself go,’ George re- 
marked. ‘Not that Sir Charles would be down on 
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a man for a bit of roistering now and again. But if 
the wilder ones get a drop too much ale inside 
them there’s no knowing what they'll do, and he is 
a Justice of the Peace.’ 

‘What kind of mischief can they do in this quiet 
village?’ queried Susanna, wide-eyed. 

George shrugged his broad shoulders and 
chuckled. ‘Duck someone in the pond or upset a 
stall or two; break a few heads, perhaps, amongst 
themselves.’ 

Margaret said hastily: “Then I entreat you to 
escort us home at once, Mr. Bellman.’ 

‘There's no need for anxiety yet, ma'am. 
They'll all be too busy eating for a while.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ she said firmly, ‘we have 
stayed long enough.’ 

Susanna, recognizing the tone, remarked 
meekly: ‘My cousin is right. If Papa should 
discover——'’ : 

The young man was immediately contrite. “ll 
take you back at once. I would not wish you to 
incur Mr. Linden’s displeasure.’ 

‘It is not often I do anything else,’ Susanna ob- 
jected, pouting. ‘He considers mea shallow, feck- 
less creature. He would so much rather I had died 
than my precious brother——’ 

‘Susanna,’ Margaret exclaimed sharply. 

The younger girl threw up her head in defiance. 
‘It is true. I am the odd one out. Mama could do 
no wrong. Kit could do no wrong. Though Papa 
rages at Meg enough to terrify most girls out of 
their wits, he holds her in the highest esteem and 
would be quite lost without her.’ 

Although Margaret felt called upon to deny this 
statement, she had to acknowledge its truth. For 
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Thomas Linden made it abundantly clear he pre- 
ferred her company to his daughter's; bore her 
greater affection and more readily acceded to her 
wishes in his expansive moments. Only too well 
_ she knew the reason: that despite his great sta- 
ture, his shouting and raving and threats, she was 
the rock he clung to in the storms of his grief, the 
only one who knew the depths of self- 
condemnation he suffered. By his fanatical ambi- 
tion for his son to adopt a mode of life Kit had 
hated from the start, he had caused the boy’s 
death and that of his mother. 

Margaret walked ahead, lost in her thoughts; 
thoughts which went round and round like a horse 
turning a millstone, save that the horse circled to 
some purpose. Silently the three emerged from 
the wood and crossed the dark courtyard. A loud 
clanging made them flatten themselves against a 
wall, their hearts pounding. Then Susanna 
smothered a giggle as they realized it was only a 
horse stamping in its stall. They reached the side 
door, and while Margaret inserted the key, 
George held Susanna’s hands. In the darkness, 
greatly daring, he leaned forward and touched her 
cheek lightly with his lips. She uttered a gasp of 
delight, and, returning the pressure of his fingers, 
whispered: ‘I will send you word when we may 
meet again.” 

Margaret said earnestly: ‘Mr. Bellman, I trust 
we may rely on your discretion. If any word 

“You can rely on me completely, ma’am,’ he as- 
sured her. ‘1 would do nothing to harm Miss 
Susanna. You must know that.’ 

The two girls crept upstairs. From Thomas’s 
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room came heavy, restless snores. At the door of 
Margaret’s bedroom, Susanna flung her arms 
around her cousin and kissed her soundly; then 
sped to her own room. 
Although she felt unutterably weary, Margaret 
knew that sleep would not come quickly. She 
stirred the embers of the fire and, wrapping her 
cloak around her, opened the shutters and sank 
upon the window-seat, resting her head against 
the pane. There was the dull ache of disillusion in 
her breast. Despite her resolution to cast all 
thought of him from her mind, she wondered 
what Charles was doing at this moment. Listening 
perhaps to Sophia playing upon the spinet; telling 
her of his travels, exchanging pleasantries, hold- 
ing her hand... . , 
The pain was no longer an ache but a thrusting 
sword-stab. She rose and grasped the window- 
shutters, fighting down the jealousy which had no 
foundation. For instinct had played her false 
which had suggested that all her life had been 
moving towards that moment when, kneeling be- 
side her injured horse, she had looked up and 
seen Charles with that strange, heart-stopping 
expression in his eyes. Years ago she had learned 
the hurt and bitterness that love could bring, and 
resolved never to risk a repetition. 
She pushed to one of the shutters, as if she 
were shutting a door upon the heart’s wayward- 
ness. Then, stiffening, she leaned forward. From 
the trees beside the observatory a line of torches 
flared, wavering, bobbing up and down; then 
merged into a group at the base of the tower. 
Margaret threw open the window, The hoot of a 
tawny owl came shrilly from an elm tree across 


_ threatening: the shouts of men made reckless by 





the courtyard. Then another sound, fiercer, more 


too much liquor. A torch dipped; then a sheet of 
flame flared upwards, licking at the wooden door 
of the observatory. Margaret heard the chink of 
metal upon stone. She pressed her hands to her 
mouth in dismay, her mind startled into action. 

Then anger, fierce as the flames, seized her. 
She ran from her room. Thomas’s heavy snores 
halted her, with a hand upon his door latch. Of 
what use waking him, lamed as he was at present 
by gout? She turned towards the servants’ quar- 
ters. Yet what help could she expect from them? 
There was not one on whom she could rely, save 
her uncle’s valet‘and he was so deaf it would take 
her too long to rouse him. The coachman was 
stiff-jointed with rheumatism, the stable lads 
half-witted. 

She ran to Susanna’s bedroom and shook the 
girl awake. Briefly telling her what was happen- 
ing, she threw open the shutters to reveal an omi- 
nous glare. 

‘If it should spread it may well come this way,’ 
she warned Susanna. ‘You must rouse the whole 
household and tell them to be prepared. But leave 
Uncle Thomas until you have no choice.’ 

Terrified, Susanna clung to her. Margaret said 
sharply: ‘Do as | tell you.’ 

The girl swung her short legs over the side of 
the bed. ‘What are you going to do? Meg, don’t 
leave me.’ 

‘I must. There is none but myself to try to stop 
them.’ 

Susanna clutched at her cousin’s arm. ‘Meg, 
you cannot. You heard what George said. 
They—they could do anything to you——’" 
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‘lam aware of that. Yet I am not disposed to 
cringe here while those ruffians destroy my tele- 
scopes and threaten the very safety of our home. 
Let me go, Susanna. I have wasted enough time.’ 

She wrenched herself free of her cousin’s fran- 
tic hold and went swiftly downstairs. She found a 
lantern and from the settle in the hall snatched up 
her uncle’s heavy riding-whip. Swinging open the 
massive door, she set off alone into the night. 

Thin clouds covered the stars and a chill breeze 
had sprung up. Swiftly Margaret crossed the 
courtyard and went down the steps into the sun- 
ken garden. With trembling fingers she unlatched 
the little gate leading to the flagged path between 
tall hedges of clipped yew. It was very dark here 
and her lantern gave only a pale, fitful light. The 
owl sounded its hunting call just above her head, 
so loud and sudden she cowered as if she herself 
were its prey. 

At the end of the yew walk she skirted the wide 
stone basin of the fountain and paused as she 
came within sight of the observatory. The shout- 
ing was louder now, the flames leaping higher. 
Gathering up her courage, she moved forward 
again, into the avenue of beeches. Twenty yards 
from the tower she halted, her heart thudding 
painfully, her hands like ice. Her legs were not 
very steady and when she tired to call out no 
sound came. ~ 

Around the base of the tower men were piling 
branches on the fire while others wielded pick- 
axes, chipping at the brick foundations. One was 
singing a bawdy song. Another, unsteadier on his 
feet than the rest, tripped and fell headlong, 
swearing loudly. 

Margaret saw her task to be utterly impossible. 
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Men in this state would not listen to reason, or to 
an appeal from a ‘foreigner’ to the district. Des- 
perately she wished she had brought her uncle’s 
old gun. A shot from that. might have frightened 
them away. Where could she get help? The 
gamekeeper’s cottage was a mile distant; the vil- 
lage constable, even could she reach him, proba- 
bly had his hands full already. Would any of the 
neighbouring gentry come to the aid of a man who 
had aroused hostility from the beginning? 

Charles, then . . . He was a magistrate and her 
nearest neighbour. Though the thought of appeal- 
ing to him dismayed her, she saw him as her only 
hope. Even so, by the time she had returned to 
the house . 

A figure ‘emerged from the trees opposite, a 
familiar, stocky figure. George Bellman rushed 
into the middle of the group, laying about him 
with his fists. Tvo men went down under his 
blows. But they were too many for him. Margaret 
cried a warning he could not hear amidst the 
shouting. A man hit him from behind with the 
handle of a pickaxe. He staggered, fell and lay 
still. 

Anger flared in Margaret again like the flames, 
overcoming fear. She left the shelter of the trees 
and, running forward, dropped to her knees be- 
side George. Blood oozed from a gash on his 
head; he was groaning feebly. 

Margaret looked up to confront the circle of 
men. *You brutes!’ she exclaimed furiously. * You 
have almost killed him.’ 

For a moment they were startled into silence 
and immobility. Then they began to laugh and to 
move forward. Seeing the gleam in their eyes, 
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hearing the note of menace in their laughter, she- 

“sprang to her feet, the whip grasped firmly in her 

hand. 

The ring of men halted. Then one exclaimed: | 
_ *Here’s some sport, lads! A wench with spirit is 
worth the taking.’ ! 
Her voice was taut and clear. “You would not 
_ dare.’ : 
The man hiccuped and lurched forward, arms 
outstretched to grasp her. She raised the whip 
and with all her strength struck him across the 
face. He staggered backwards, falling into the-fire 
and rolled over, howling with pain. The others 
hesitated. George, at her feet, attempted to rise, 
but, groaning, fell back, powerless to aid her. She 
stood alone to face the next move. In the firelight 
the men’s cheeks were flushed, their glazed eyes 
watched her warily. They waited their chance, 

like hounds surrounding a cornered stag. 

Then one flung himself on her from behind, and - 
she was down. She hit out with the whip until it 
was wrenched from her grasp. Wildly she kicked 
out and called despairingly to George. Her arms 
and legs were pinioned. The world began to dis- 

~ solve in noise and fumbling hands and the stifling 

reek of stale liquor. 
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IN A RUSTLE of pale rose silk, her tiny feet tap- 
ping out her disapproval, Sophia entered the 
drawing-room at Chanters Lacy, remarking over 
her shoulder: ‘I cannot think, Charles, how you 
and Emma can have imagined I should have been 
entertained by such a spectacle.’ 

Her brother said airily: ‘You should know by 
now, my dear sister, that Charles takes his posi- 
tion as Squire most seriously. "Tis not sufficient 
that he gives an ox for roasting; he must needs 
_ witness the orgy.’ He shuddered affectedly. *A 

most vulgar exhibition.” 

Irritated as usual by Hubert’s sarcasm, Charles 
matched it with his own. ‘I assume your fancy 
turns more towards a hanging at Tyburn.” 

. ‘Naturally. You can scarce compare a dead ox 
with a live man for real entertainment.’ 
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‘Unless, of course, you are the unfortunate 
man who is to be hanged,’ Charles observed 
drily. 

Sophia tapped him on the arm with her fan. 
*For shame, Charles. Unfortunate man! And you 
a Justice of the Peace.’ 

‘Justice is the important word,’ he said. ‘They 
are overfond of hanging for petty crimes com- 
mitted by the poor, whereas men of our class . . . 
Hubert, I have a favour to ask of you. If you are 
remaining at Dainton Park I would deem it a 
kindness if you would afford me a little practice 
with the rapier, since I know no man more skilled 
with that weapon than yourself.’ 

Emma dropped the needlework she had picked 
up as soon as they returned from thé village. 
Hubert, his pale eyebrows raised in surprise, 
executed a mocking bow. 

‘l am entirely at your service, sir. I will en- 
deavour to be patient with your efforts, for I sur- 
mise you have not improved since that appalling 
exhibition you gave at Buckingham Gate some 
five years ago.” 

‘I have scarce handled a sword since then. 
Plough-shares are more to my taste. Besides, to 
fight a duel one’s heart must be in it, and I never 
bore sufficient malice towards any man to wish to 
kill him.’ 

Hubert’s eyes narrowed. ‘Until now? You have 
a debt of honour on your hands?’ 

Frowning, Charles flicked open his snuff+box 
and offered it to his guest. ‘You could describe it 
so.” He was silent a moment, then asked ab- 
ruptly: ‘What do you know of the Mohocks?’ 

Hubert’s pale fingers were poised over the 
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silver snuff-box. Deliberately he placed a pinch of 
the powder on the back of his hand and inhaled; 
then drew a lace handkerchief from his. pocket. 
_ ‘What leads you to suppose I should have special 
_ knowledge of such men?’ 
‘Simply that you are a frequenter of clubs and 
_coffee-houses. | imagine the conversation in such 
places turns sometimes upon their activities, their 
rendezvous, even a name or two you might re- 
call.’ 

Hubert sneezed as lightly as a woman. * You are 
mistaken. And I am scarcely flattered you sup- 
pose me to mix in that type of company.’ 

‘Sophia came unexpectedly to Charles's de- 
fence. ‘I am sure Charles did not intend an of- 
fence, Hubert. After all, one cannot live in Lon- 
don without hearing many tales of the Mohocks. 
Such wild young men. Why, only the week before 
I left "twas said they rolled an old woman down 
Highgate Hill in a barrel. She was found half dead 
in the morning. And they left a young servant girl 
hanging upside down, spiked on some railings by 
her petticoats. Not but what that must have been 
a vastly amusing spectacle——’ 

Emma broke in anxiously: ‘Why do you want 
to know about them, Charles? And why this talk 
of duelling? You quite frighten me, you appear so 
serious.” 

Charles put a hand on her shoulder. ‘It is nota 
matter for you to worry your head about!’ 

‘You spoke of an affair of honour,” Hubert per- 
sisted. ‘May one assume it to be with a member of 
the Mohocks?’ 

Charles shrugged. ‘That is supposition on my 
part. I do not know the man’s identity.’ 
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Emma looked even more dismayed, but 
Sophia's eyes brightened. * You arouse my curios- 
ity,’ she said. * “Tis so unlike you to concern 
yourself with town affairs. Tell us more about this 
matter.’ 

He was not to be drawn. Already he regretted _ 
Saying so much. Smiling at Sophia, he remarked 
casually: “We have had enough of solemn conver- 
sation. I am assured you have learned some new 
pieces in my absence. Give me now the pleasure of 
hearing them.’ 

At first piqued that he would not satisfy her — 
curiosity, she was immediately mollified by his 
request. She went at once to the spinet and ina few 
moments he was being charmed, as always, by her 
light, sweet voice. Yet he soon found his attention 
straying, his thoughts turning again to that other 
woman who had graver, more troublesome, prob- 
lems to master than the learning of the newest song 
by Dr. Arne. What was she doing now? Scanning 
the sky from her observatory, with only the bats 
and owls for company? 

For the second time that evening he raised his 
head sharply, feeling again the overwhelming im- 
pression that his name had been called from a 
distance. Mechanically he asked for another piece 
from Sophia; then crossed to the window, drawing 
back one of the heavy curtains with which Emma 
had newly furinshed the drawing-room. Thin 
cloud drifted across the sky, obliterating the stars. 
Margaret would not be in her dark tower. In bed 
perhaps? He tried to picture her, dark hair loosed 
and spread upon the pillow, white lids closed over 
those lovely eyes, black lashes soft upon her — 
cheeks... . 
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His drifting thoughts jerked back to reality. 


‘Through the thin mist over the water-meadows he 
glimpsed lights bobbing up and down. Like will- 


o’-the-wisps they weaved and circled as if in some 
fantastic dance. They came together, then disap- 
peared behind the solid mass of the tower. 

Charles rubbed his eyes. When he looked again 
there was only the darkness and the mist. Behind 
him the spinet tinkled on; Hubert’s fingers drummed 
out the melody upon the arm of his chair. 
Emma started to hum, irritatingly out of tune. 
Then again, unmistakably, he heard a cry which 
made him stiffen and lean forward to peer again 
from the window. 

A glow lit up the base of the tower, tongues of 
flame flickered around its walls. For a long mo- 
ment Charles stared, unbelieving. Then, deaf to 
Emma’s startled question, to Sophia’s affronted 
protest, he went swiftly from the room and on to 
the terrace. The observatory was clearly silhouet- 
ted against the glare which~ was rapidly 
spreading. Charles leaped down the terrace steps 
and ran to the stables, flinging open the door of the 
stall which housed his swiftest horse. He threw a 
bridle over its head, scrambled on to the animal's 
back and galloped wildly out of the yard. He 
cursed his silk breeches which made it difficult for 
him to keep his seat without saddle or stirrups as 
his horse stumbled over the uneven ground of a 
ploughed field. He had no plan in his head, no idea 
what he could do. His one coherent thought was 
that Margaret was in danger, had called to him in 
her need, 

Gaining the water-meadows, he urged the ani- 
mal to greater speed, clutching its mane to keep his 
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balance as they jumped the stream. As he ap- 
proached the slope to the observatory he heard 
men shouting and gasped with relief that help was — 
already there. Smelling fire, his horse reared and 
swung round on its haunches. Thrown to the 
ground, Charles clung to the bridle. The animal 
reared again, with flailing hooves, and he was — 
forced to let go. Breathless, he scrambled to his 
feet and started up the slope. 

Above the crackle of flame, the raised voices of ex- 
cited men, he heard a woman scream. He stopped 
in his tracks and felt as if his heart had ceased 
to beat. Then, as it began to pound hard enough to 
burst through his ribs, he ran along the rough path 
and gained the opposite side of the tower. Before 
his eyes was a ring of bent backs, a man’s prostrate 
figure on the ground; in his ears sounds as savage 
as hounds on the kill. 

He shouted to make himself heard above the 
uproar: ‘What devilry is this?’ 

The men straightened and faced him, ready to 
do battle. Then in the firelight they recognized his 
tall figure in green suit and gold waistcoat. They 
saw his face and drew back. One slipped away into 
the wood as Charles repeated his words. As the 
others remained silent, eyes downcast, Charles 
stepped forward to learn the answer for himself. 
What he saw made him draw in his breath with a 
hissing sound. He felt hot and cold at the same 
time and for a moment he could not move. Then he 
dropped to his knees beside Margaret. 

She lay upon the trodden grass, her dark hair 
loose about her shoulders, her pupils dilated, a 
trickle of blood running down her cheek. 

He gathered her into his arms. ‘In heaven's 
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name, what have they done? If they have harmed 
you——’ 

Weakly she shook her head. *You—you were in 
time,’ she whispered brokenly. 

‘Thank God for that!” He raised his head and 
looked slowly around the circle of flushed faces 
above him. ‘I may not be sure of names,” he said 
grimly, ‘but I swear your features will be imprinted 
on my mind until the day I die. If 1 do not have you 
hanged in chains for this——’ 

‘We meant no harm,’ one of them ventured. 
‘ *Twas only a jest, Sir Charles.’ 

‘A jest! As heaven's my witness ‘tis a jest you'll 
pay for dearly.’ 

The most reckless of them, thinking he had 
nothing to lose, said truculently: “We thought to 
please you, sir.’ 

Charles, rising to his feet with Margaret in his 
arms, glared at the man. * You perpetrate this out- 
rage and now have the effrontery to suggest it 
would please me.’ 

‘You said you'd give an ox to any man who rid 
you of this tower—or so your bailiff told us." 

Charles felt Margaret stiffen, heard her indrawn 
breath. He cut short his protest as he recalled that 
he had indeed used those very words the morning 
after his return. He said angrily: ‘You cannot sup- 
pose, nor is my bailiff fool enough to do so, that I 
meant my words to be taken seriously.’ 

The effect of liquor blunting his common sense, 
the man persisted: ‘We're simple men, Sir Charles, 
brought up to carry out our Squire’s wishes. We've 
not quite destroyed the tower, but I think we de- 
serve our Ox.” ; 

The other men gasped and drew back. Between 
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clenched teeth Charles said: ‘I promise you you'll 
get what you deserve in the morning. Put out that 
fire and get out of my sight. If any of you should 
attempt to escape justice for this night’s work I will 
have him hunted in every parish in the county.’ 

As he swung on his heel, Margaret said quickly: 
“You cannot leave Mr. Bellman lying there. He is 
badly injured.” 

Charles hesitated. ‘It is two miles to his home 
and my horse has bolted. Can he be tended at the 
Court?’ 

‘Of course. He risked his life——’ 

Charles ordered two of the men to follow, carry- 
ing the unconscious George. He cut short Mar- 
garet’s assurance that she could walk. ‘I know you 
to have an independent spirit, ma'am,’ he said. 
*This time i will brook no argument.’ 

She went limp in his arms, but he could feel her 
trembling and hear her teeth chattering. He set her 
down on the stone seat beside the fountain and 
bade the men go on ahead. He dipped his handker- 
chief in the water and gently wiped the blood from 

’ her cheek. Observing the extent of her-distress, he 
asked: ‘Did you tell me the truth when you said I 
Was in time? They did not. . . ?° 

“No,” she murmured. ‘They did no more hurt 
than you can see.’ 

But he could not see the hurt to her mind; the 
shock of learning that he, who had seemed to come 
out of the darkness in answer to her call, had been 
responsible for her plight. Perhaps in the confu- 
sion of the moment she had not heard aright. She 
asked, looking straight into his eyes: ‘Was it true 
that you offered an ox for the destruction of my 
observatory?’ 
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He said desperately: ‘It was a meaningless 
remark—forgotten ere it was spoken. Besides, I 
did not know then that it was for your use.” 

‘Should that have made any difference?’ she 
demanded. *You may have uttered those words in 
jest, but you meant them. You wanted the tower 
destroyed, as your world wants everything de- 
stroyed that does not please it.’ She rose to her 
feet, steadying herself against the basin of the 
fountain. ‘You have admitted yourself responsible 
for the—the situation in which you found me,’ she 
said bitterly. ‘Now you have extricated me from it. 
I think we may call that——’ 

The world began to whirl around her, a darkness 
deeper than the night closed in on her. Witha little 
cry she fell forward into Charles's arms. 

When she came out of her faint Charles was 
bathing her face again and murmuring anxious en- 
dearments. She lay against his shoulder, her eyes 
closed, wishing that no more need be demanded of 
her than this, to lie still while his fingers moved ~ 
gently over her face, his voice murmured softly in 
her ear. If only she had not learned a few hours 
since that he was to marry Sophia Challaton; if 
only she could have believed that his interest in 
herself was something more than desire. . . . Ifonly 
this blessed peace could go on, and grief and 
bitterness be held at bay by the comfort of his 
arms... . 

An overpowering lethargy held her, so that 
when Charles wrapped her cloak more tightly 
around her and lifted her she offered no resistance. 
He said gently: * You are in no state to dismiss me, 
as I deem you would have done before you fainted. 
However much you despise me at this moment, 
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you must suffer me to carry you home.’ 

‘He wished with all his heart he were carrying her 
to Chanters Lacy where he could hand her over to 
Emma and know her cared for, soothed, cosseted. 
Instead, in the bleak, damp courtyard she insisted 
that he put her down. But he would not release her 
arm, and so, despite her misgivings, they entered 
Flansham Court together. In the flickering 
candlelight they saw Susanna kneeling beside 
George, whose groans signified his returning con- 
sciousness. A group of elderly servants huddled in 
a corner, awaiting orders. Thomas Linden, in his 
nightshirt and supported by his valet, was waving 
his stick and shouting incoherently. At sight of 
Charles his face grew redder and a vein bulged in 
his temple. Charles pressed Margaret's arm into 
his side and led her forward. Confronting Thomas, 
he said quietly: ‘Mr. Linden, this is no time for 
personal prejudices or for you to indulge your 
animosity towards myself. Your niece has received — 
a great shock and should rest. The observatory 
still stands and the flames are put out. There is no 
further danger.’ 

Thomas glared and raised his stick. For a mo- 
ment Charles thought he would strike. Then his 
shoulders sagged and he crumpled as he had done 
in the wood. He turned towards Margaret and his 
voice had lost its harshness. 

“You're hurt, Meg? Let me look at you.’ He 
tilted her chin up and bade his valet bring a candle 
nearer. P 

She laid a hand on his arm. ‘I am not badly hurt, 
thanks to Sir Charles. But—but I am very weary.” 

Thomas threw down his stick and began patting 
her hand. “You mustn't be hurt, Meg. Nothing 
must happen to you. What would we do if. .. ?” 
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Impatiently Charles turned to the most likely 
looking of the women. “You are Miss Linden’s 
maid?’ 

Wide-eyed, the woman stepped forward, 
curtseying clumsily. 

‘Take her to her room,’ Charles ordered. *Puta 
hot brick at her feet and give her a soothing 
draught.’ 

Margaret started to protest. ‘I cannot 
leave——’ 

He took her hand in both his own. ‘You have 
borne mote than enough this night. Rest now and 
try to erase that horror from your mind. Leave 
everything else in my hands.’ 

She glanced helplessly around the great hall; 
saw Susanna’s anxious eyes upon her face, her 
uncle’s huge frame slumped in a chair. She made 
one last effort to play her habitual réle of taking 
charge; then swayed and would have fallen but for 
Charles's arms. Ignoring her protests, he lifted her 
and, bidding the maid lead the way, carried her 
upstairs and laid her on her bed. While the servant 
went to carry out his orders, he held Margaret's 
hand against his cheek and watched the slow tears 
force themselves from beneath her closed lids. 

He said brokenly: ‘God forgive me that I 
brought this upon you. My desire was to ease your 
burdens, not add to them. I well deserve all the 
anger in your heart.’ 

She opened her eyes and looked at him with 
great sadness. ‘There is no longer anger,’ she 
murmured. ‘You are of your world and act accord- 
ing to its modes. Perhaps I should be gratified, not 
offended, by what you seek of me. But I am not 
prepared——’ 

Pressing his lips to the palm of her hand, he said 
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gently: ‘Do not distress yourself further. I have 


waited years to find you. And I am well aware, as 
your uncle remarked, that you are not to be won 
easily.” 

As Uncle Thomas had remarked . . . And im- 
plicit in his words the belief that Charles Delahaye 
would regard a merchant's daughter only in the 
light of a possible mistress. She turned her face to 
the wall and drew her hand from Charles's 
grasp—and failed to notice that he had substituted 
the words ‘to be won’ for ‘to be taken.’ 

Charles took charge of the household disrupted 
by Margaret's absence, galvanizing the servants 
into action. George was soon tucked up in bed, 
with an anxious Susanna stroking his hand and 
constantly enquiring if the bandages were too tight 
or the pillow quite comfortable, while he assured 
her it would take more than a bang on the head to 
finish him. Thomas, completely nonplussed by 
Margaret’s unprecedented display of weakness, 
retired with scarcely a protest. 

The household settled for the night, Charles set 
out to walk back to Chanters Lacy. The autumn 
chill penetrated his silk suit. Sharp stones thrust 
into the soles of his shoes. The acrid smell of 
smoke tingled in his nostrils, and he kicked furi- 
Ously at the charred remains of the fire as he 
passed the observatory, his anger against the men 
involved in no way lessening his self-reproach. 
They were ignorant labourers to whom the word 
of the ruling class was all-powerful. He, their 
Squire, and the representative of the law, had ex- 
pressed a desire to see the tower demolished. In 
the morning he would dispense justice according 
to the law. But how himself atone? 

Emma rushed to greet him. ‘Charles, whatever 
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possessed you? Sophia and Hubert took them- 
selves off in a proper huff, and I cannot say I 
blame them. Such extraordinary behaviour! 
And—oh dear, just look at your suit! One would 
suppose you to have been tending the village 
bonfire.’ 

Her eyes widened as he told her briefly what 
had happened. ‘Oh, Charles, it might have——’ 
she began. 

‘I well know what might have occurred,” he 
broke in sharply. ‘If Flansham Court had been 
threatened, if some real harm had come to Mar- 
garet Linden——* _ 

Emma stared at him in surprise. ‘Why, you 
speak her name as if—Charles, I do declare you 
are keeping some matter secret from me. You 
championed Miss Linden in Sophia’s presence 
when I did not even know you had met her. You 
rushed away without a word to your guests to save 
a monstrosity of a building you wished destroyed. 
And now you are quite shaken at thoughts of— — 
She clasped her hands together. ‘Oh, this will put 
Sophia's nose out of joint, especially after-— — 

‘After what?’ he prompted her, hoping to avoid 
any more questions concerning Margaret. 

‘After your attitude to her this evening. For 
though it bored her to distraction, she was well 
pleased you invited her to join us on the green.’ 

He frowned, not understanding this contradic- 
tion. Emma smiled knowingly and tapped her 
finger on his arm. ‘Whatever motive you had, 
Charles, Sophia thinks it was to show that you 
had come home to her as well as to Chanters 
Lacy; that you were making it plain she would be 
the woman who would share in all such celebra- 
tions in the future.’ 
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_ Startled, Charles exclaimed: ‘You cannot be 
serious! Twas on a moment's impulse——’ 

“Indeed I am. In London you may pay court to 
a dozen women and ‘twill merely provide the 
daily gossip for society. Here it is different. The 
woman upon your arm at such an occasion is as 
good as.wed to you already.’ Seeing his dismay, 
she went on tiptoe and kissed his cheek. ‘I wish 
you sweet dreams, brother,’ she said, laughing. 
“Of a fair lady, or a dark. Where will you ride first 
in the morning? To Dainton Park or to the Lin- 
dens’ house?’ 


There was no doubt in his mind which he would 
visit first. He sent a groom with a note of apology 
to Sophia, promising to call upon her later in the 
day. He warned Emma to expect the culprits of 
last night's fire, and set out with some apprehen- 
sion for Flansham Court. 

The Lindens’ coach was standing before the 
open door of the house. The elderly coachman 
appeared, supporting George Bellman, whose 
step was a little unsteady. Behind came Susanna, 
anxiously encouraging, and beside her the sur- 
geon. Charles dismounted and joined the little 
group as George was settled in the coach. 

Susanna greeted him with enthusiasm. ‘Is it not 
a miracle, Sir Charles, that George has recovered 
so quickly? The surgeon says a few days’ 
rest——’ 

George said gallantly: ‘A farmer cannot spare 
time to rest, ma'am. | assure you I am well 
able——’ 

‘I will send a man to help you,’ Charles inter- 


rupted. 
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Susanna clapped her hands. ‘There, I have said 
from-the first that Sir Charles is the kindest of 
gentlemen.’ She turned to Charles. ‘Even my 
father seems kindly disposed towards you this 
morning, since you saved his precious tower from 
those ruffians. "Tis only Meg who still appears to 
doubt—’ She broke off, turning her attention to 
the coachman. ‘Please to drive carefully. And 
George,’ she added as he let down the window, 
‘you are to go straight to bed. If Papa will allow it 
I shall call upon you tomorrow.’ 

The coach moved off. The surgeon mounted his 
horse and rode away. Charles smiled down at 
Susanna. ‘Do not be anxious. His mother will 
take good care of him." 

‘He was so brave,’ she murmured. “Margaret 
told me how he faced those dreadful men single- 
handed. And you, Sir Charles, also——’ 

‘17 he said bitterly. “There was no courage 
needed for my part. I had merely to show my face 
and use the voice of authority which your cousin 
finds so distasteful.’ 

Susanna remarked reasonably: ‘Somebody has 
to be in authority. Meg has a bee in her bonnet.’ 

‘Then I would I could remove it.’ He took her 
arm and added urgently: ‘While we are alone 
there are some questions | would ask you con- 
cerning your brother's death.’ 

She gazed at him, her bright eyes wide with as- 
tonishment as he questioned her, but quickly and 
quietly told him all she knew. 

Charles pressed her hand and warned: ‘This 
must be a secret between us. I do not wish your 
cousin to learn of my interest—yet.”__ 

She nodded her head in agreement. ‘ "Tis best 
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to keep off the subject of Kit’s death in conversa- _ 
tion with Meg. Especially because of what hap- 
pened afterwards.’ 

He raised his eyebrows, but Susanna put a 
hand to her mouth and would not be drawn 
further. She said instead: ‘Will you not come in- 
side now? For | apprehend it was not to see me 
that you rode over this morning.’ 

Margaret's manner, when she greeted him, was 
polite but distant, and he cursed his own folly for 
having widened the gulf between them. Yet he 
was illogically disappointed that she showed him 
no more warmth than previously. Last night, 
when she had yielded unresisting to his arms, 
hope had taken deeper root despite his self- 
reproach. 

Disappointment gave way to astonishment as 
Thomas Linden appeared. He was dressed in 
good black broadcloth, his linen spotless, his wig 
immaculate. He limped forward, with the aid of a 
stick, spurning his valet’s help, and bowed to 
Charles with great civility. 

“Your servant sir. I understand I have to thank 
you for saving not only my observatory but pos- 
sibly my house. | dislike being beholden to any 
man, but I tender my gratitude and my apologies.” 

Charles was startled into silence by this change 
of approach. Thomas waved him to a seat and 
went on: ‘I put up the tower partly to annoy you, 
I'll confess. Meg wanted it on the hill behind the 
house. Since, in its present position, you must 
have wished the place destroyed, it was devilish 
good of you to save it." 

Charles started to speak; then, catching Mar- 
garet’s eye, broke off. He said conventionally: ‘I 
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am relieved, sir, the damage was no worse.” 
He found it difficult to keep his voice steady. 
He was deeply moved by the fact that, however 


great her own condemnation of him, Margaret — 


had not disclosed his guilt. He turned towards her, 
seeking by a look to convey his gratitude, but she 
was giving instructions to a maid-servant. 

Thomas said gruffly: ‘I'll have the tower re- 
moved as soon as I can get workmen down from 
Bristol.’ 

Recovering from his surprise, Charles said 
quickly: ‘I should appreciate that, sir. That is, if 
Miss Linden’s purpose can be equally fulfilled 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Of course,’ she said. ‘One needs only the sky 
for reaching out to the stars.’ 5 

Charles thought he detected a note of sadness 
in her voice. Her face was averted as she checked 
the clumsy activities of the servant girl. She was 
very pale, with dark shadows beneath her eyes. 
The red weal of the wound on her cheek showed 
through the powder with which she had tried to 
conceal it. Only by the restless movements of her 
hands, usually so still, did she betray her inward 
disquiet. 

Charles turned from her to Thomas, who 
grimaced but uttered no verbal protest as he saw 
that chocolate, not wine, was being served, and 
marvelled that he should find himself exchanging 
polite conversation with the man who had previ- 

_ ously offered him nothing but threats and abuse. 
He seemed to have been inhabiting a world of fan- 
tasy ever since the moment he halted his coach 
upon the hill and saw an unknown woman in a red 
habit riding along the ridge of the chalk hills. 
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He came back to reality as Thomas swore 
loudly as his gouty leg slipped from the footstool. 
Hastily Susanna knelt to aid him. Charles rose, 
murmuring that he must take his leave. Susanna 
made a great show of being occupied with her 
father, so that it was Margaret who accompanied 
Charles to the door. Taking her hand, he drew her 
out into the courtyard, beyond the earshot of the 
other two. 

He said earnestly: ‘You were more than kind, 

not to divulge my part——’ 

“Of what use to stir up further enmity?’ she 
asked wearily. ‘You see my uncle this morning as 
he used to be.’ 

*He must have been a fine-looking man in his 
younger days.’ 

“Indeed he was. And greatly respected. If only 
he had been content to remain a successful mer- 
chant, dn influential member of his guild and . . . If 
only he had not journeyed into Essex.’ 

Puzzled, Charles repeated: ‘Into Essex?’ 

‘It was there he discovered how many London 
merchants had built themselves country houses 
and lived like gentlemen, intermarrying with the 
local nobility. From then on he changed, seeking 
entry to an alien world which tolerated him only 
for his money. Him, and all his family,’ she added. 
bitterly. 

He took her hand and said gently: ‘I believe you 
to-have been deeply hurt by—by another man. If, 
by any word or deed, I can wipe out——’ 

She wrenched away her hand. ‘You! You would 
wipe out the hurt when under cover of your fine 
manner, your soft words, you seek to offer me a 
greater offence than even——’ 
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Astonished, Charles broke in: ‘An offence? Ido 
not understand. In what manner have I offended 
you sufficient to merit such scorn in your voice?’ 

‘Was not my uncle right when he implied the 
reason for your interest in myself? Do you not 
desire me as your mistress?’ 

Charles stood aghast, wondering if he could be- 
lieve his ears. Margaret hesitated, tempted by his 
expression into wondering if she might be wrong. 
Then, still suffering from the shock of the previous 
night, from the hurt that had been like a sword 
within her ever since she heard George Bellman’s 
words on the village green, she drove herself on to 
demand: ‘Is it likely I can believe anything else? 
Men of your sort choose among their own class for 
a wife, but——’ 

He caught her wrist and said harshly: ‘You talk 
in riddles, with words I scarcely recognize as 
yours. I have injured you in only one matter, and 
for that I will atone. As for this wild talk of mistres- 
ses, wives...’ 

She winced under the pressure of his fingers, 
drew back before the anger in his eyes. She mur- 
mured uncertainly: ‘Is—is it not true that you are 
to wed Sophia Challaton?’ 

‘So that is it! Emma warned me last night. No,’ 
he said vehemently, ‘I am not marrying Sophia. 
Two weeks ago, perhaps. But now——’ 

He broke off as the Linden coach clattered 
under the gatehouse archway. Releasing his grip of 
Margaret’s wrist he unhitched his horse's reins 
from the post beside the mounting-block. When he 
faced her again his expression was as cold as his 
voice. ‘You have the poorest opinion of me, 
madam, it seems. Within the week I shall hope to 





_ rectify that. In the meantime I advise you to close 
_ your ears to rumours and try to believe that not all 
_ gentlemen are blackguards, seeking only your — 
_ money or—or to lie with you. 


He saw that her cheeks were flaming, her eyes 


_wide with dismay. But his anger shut out all pity 


for her distress. While she was still seeking for 
words with which to explain, he mounted, and his 
horse, under pressure of spurs, carried him out of 


__ the courtyard at breakneck speed. 


He rode to Dainton Park to make his con- 
Strained apologies to Sophia. And there for half an 
hour he fenced with Hubert, his temper not im- 
proved by realizing how well founded was his fear 


_ that he would be no match against an ac- 


complished swordsman such as the murderer of 
Kit Linden was reputed to be. 











CHARLES BEGAN HIS search in Bristol. Leaving 
his own coach at the outskirts of the city, he drove 
to the merchants’ quarters in a postchaise. To the 
clerk who enquired his pleasure he gave his name 
as Mr. Hayes of London, desiring to see Mr. Colin — 
Corbett on a matter of some importance. He was 
shown into an oak-panelled room and found him- 
self seated opposite a slightly built young man with 
shrewd eyes and a weak mouth. 

Casting an appraising glance at his visitor, Mr. 
Corbett bowed deferentially and asked: ‘How can 
I serve you, sir?’ 

Charles said at once: ‘Not, I must admit, in the 
usual way of business. I am seeking information, 
Mr. Corbett. You are, I believe, acquainted with 
the Linden family.’ 

‘I was. They left Bristol some time ago 
after——’ 
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“After Thomas Linden’s son was—killed. Miss 
Susanna told me that you were her brother's 
friend, that you were present when——’ 

Charles broke off as the young man crossed to 
the window and stood with his back towards him. 
“What of it?’ Colin Corbett demanded. ‘That af- 
fair was over and done with three years ago.’ 

‘It may be over as far as you are concerned, 
Mr. Corbett. For his family——’ 

‘For his father, you mean? It is well known that 
Mr. Linden’s brain was affected: that he spends 
his time moving from place to place and building 
follies to Kit’s memory; that he bears enmity to- 
wards all the nobility for what was the work 
of——* He stopped abruptly. 

“Yes, Mr. Corbett. Of whom? The Mohocks?’ 

The upward jerk of the young man’s head gave 
Charles the answer he wanted. But the spoken 
words were a hasty denial. ‘I don’t know who 
they were. I never saw them before—or since. 
Fortunately my father had more sense than Kit’s 
and preferred a live merchant to a dead gen- 
tleman. | left London next day.’ 

*You believed yourself to be in danger?’ 

Mr. Corbett shrugged. 

Charles persisted: ‘You stated at the time you 
did not hear their names and would not recognize 
them if you saw them again. Now you say you 
have not seen them since, which suggests to me 
you know very well who those men were, Mr. 
Corbett.’ 

The young man turned towards Charles, his 
eyes narrowing. ‘I am a merchant, sir, concerned 
with my own affairs. I desire to live a long and 
comfortable life, not to play the hero. However 
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great your interest in this business, I want none of 
it.” 

Charles curbed his impatience. He said quietly: 
‘I have left my coach and servants outside the 
city wall. I gave your clerk a false name. No one 
is aware of my presence here and it is scarcely 
likely I should be recognized in these quarters. 
Will you not give me at least a description?” 

Colin Corbett said carelessly: ‘There were six 
young men. Their suits were of the finest cloth, 
their ruffles and cravats of lace. They wore wigs 
or their own hair powdered and their shoes had 
silver buckles.’ 

As he stopped speaking, Charles exclaimed 
impatiently: ‘That description could apply to half 
the young bloods in London!’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘And the one who killed young Linden?’ 

‘Was one of those. And now, Mr. — Hayes, if 
you will forgive me, I am expecting an important 
shipment.’ He bowed again, pointedly. 

Charles swore under his breath at the other's 
stubbornness. He made one last attempt, with a 
different approach. ‘I realize you must feel a—a 
certain regret that you were unable to assist your 
friend. But you were very young. No blame can 
possibly be attached——" 

‘T have never considered it should,” the young 
man retorted coolly. “The man whose conscience 
should keep him from sleep at nights is Lord Dav- 
ron. 

Charles stepped forward, eyebrows raised. But 
Colin Corbett had picked up hat and gloves, and 
one look at his face told Charles he could expect 
no more. Reluctantly he took his leave, and once 
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in his own coach ordered his horses’ heads turned 
towards London. 


The Honourable William Davron put down his 
book and rose to greet Charles as he entered the 
library of Lord Davron’s mansion in Brunswick 
Square. 

‘Delahaye? I thought you to be digging up the 
soil of Europe to see whether they grow bigger 
worms than in England.’ 

Charles said, smiling: ‘I have but recently re- 
turned.’ 

“May we then expect you to grace the London 
scene instead of rusticating this winter? For I vow 
you grow handsomer with the years and possess 
an air of superiority which goes down well with 
the ladies.’ 

Except, Charles added silently, with the one 
whom I most wish to impress. Aloud he said: ‘! 
am in London only for a short visit.’ 

“Yet spare time to visit my brother? I did not 
think you to be on more than nodding terms with 
Philip.” 

*That is true. | have met him but once or twice 
during the past few years. I have a certain matter 
to discuss with him.” 

‘I too. One that crops up with increasing regu- 
larity. I lend him money to save his being dunned 
and so discredit my name as well as his. He is, to 
say the least, somewhat tardy in repaying his 
debts. He’s already run through his wife’s money, 
yet she still dotes on him.’ He smiled ruefully. 
“Though he breaks all the rules, I must admit to 
being fond of him myself. | surmise that at this 
moment he’s riding in the Park with some adoring 
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female hanging on his every word as though it 
were some pearl of wisdom. Whereas | can speak 
in the House of Commons with much learning and 
wit and have half the members snoring within ten 
minutes. Are you prepared to wait until Philip re- 
turns? If so, I should welcome your views on the 
situation in France.’ 

He gestured towards one of the big carved 
chairs before the marble fireplace. Resignedly 
Charles sat down and waited for an opportunity. 
to switch the conversation from Europe to Lon- 
don. At last, as the subject of crime was 
broached, his chance came. 

He said casually: ‘I think London and its out- 
skirts to be more dangerous at night than a 
battlefield. Frequented by footpads and high- 
waymen and those young devils who term them- 
selves the Mohocks——' 

‘They are the worst of the lot. Whereas your 
common thief, who robs as a means of livelihood, 
can be hounded down and punished, the 
Mohocks carry out their devilries for sport. They 
are sadists who believe themselves outside the 
law.’ 

‘Outside the law? Surely——’ 

‘My dear Delahaye, can you see a constable or 
a Bow Street runner confronting a group of these 
young bloods and discovering that he is about to 
arrest Lord A. for baiting some poor old beldam, 
or the Marquis of B. for tormenting a gutter- 
child?’ 

Charles sprang to his feet. ‘It is monstrous that 
such crimes should go unchecked. Are you doing 
nothing to stop them?’ 

* ‘Tis to your credit, Delahaye, to voice such 
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sentiments. But you have lost your sense of pro- 
portion. We have more weighty matters to attend 
to in Parliament—the news from across the At- 
lantic, or rumbles from France—than the ap- 
prehension of these wayward sprigs of the nobil- 
ity.’ 

Charles stared at him. ‘Am I to believe that you 
know who these men are and yet will take no ac- 
tion?’ 

Languidly William stretched out an arm to- 
wards the bellrope. ‘I recommend a glass of my 
brother's wine to cool your temper. It is all very 
well for you to stand there full of righteous indig- 
nation, wielding an imaginary sword like a verita- 
ble St. George. | have a beautiful wife and two 
exquisite children. By all means take this crusade 
upon your shoulders. But I should make sure of 
an heir to your estate before you do.’ 

For a few moments Charles frowned down at 
the other’s bland face. Then he relaxed, smiling. 
‘Il am neither foolish nor arrogant enough to sup- 
pose | could put down these outrages single- 
handed. Yet I do seek one of their number——’ 

He broke off as a footman appeared, and 
waited until the man had served wine and left 
them alone again. Then, his eyes on William's 
face, he said deliberately: ‘One who, in a mock- 
ery of a duel, killed a merchant's son three years 
ago." 

William sipped his wine slowly, then put down 
his glass, and leaned back in his chair. ‘So that is 
why you have come to see my brother?’ 

Charles remained silent, waiting for a lead. Wil- 
liam pursed his lips. * ‘Tis scarcely likely Philip 
will be willing to talk of the matter. Thick-skinned 
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as he is, nevertheless he is not exactly proud of 
having failed to make even a pretence of chivalry, 
of having withdrawn his support when Margaret 
Linden most had need of it. You will observe, Del- 
ahaye, that fond as I am of my brother, I have no 
illusions about him. Or perhaps I am prompted by 
jealousy since I consider myself so much more 
suited to the title.’ 

Charles was not to be put off. He said quickly: 
‘I do not quite follow you, sir, about Miss Linden 
needing your brother's support.’ 

William raised his eyebrows. ‘Surely it is obvi- 
ous. As Philip was about to become betrothed to 
Margaret Linden, naturally he was the one who 
should have hounded down the man who killed 
her cousin. Instead, he discovered himself ur- 
gently needed on his estate in Hertfordshire. 


When he returned the whole affair had blown | 


over, the Lindens had left London, and such is 
his charm that my brother soon discovered half a 
dozen heiresses ready to fling their dowries at his 
feet, declaring him to be the injured party.” 
Charles rose and stood with his face averted, 
tapping his boot on the fender. He knew now the 
reason for Margaret's bitterness, her distrust of 
his intentions. He wondered he had not learned of 
the affair at the time from Emma, who read him 
all the London gossip from her letters. And then 
recalled that three years ago he had been in Nor- 
folk, concerned with the raising of prime beef. 
But Davron . . . Had Margaret been in love with 
him? Remembering her grave dignity, her reserve 
and strong will, he thought it unlikely she would 
be impressed by Davron’s boyish charm. And yet 
three years ago she had been but eighteen, care- 





free, the gaiety of youth unquenched by grief and 
disillusion. 

He became aware that William was speaking. ‘I 
always thought the girl behaved exceedingly 
well—as if she’d been born a lady instead of 
being schooled into the semblance of one.” 

Charles said in an off-hand tone: ‘Indeed? In 
what way?" 

*The manner in which she wrote to Philip re- 
leasing him from his promise. It was a letter 
crouched in the most tactful terms, stating that 
while her family was under the cloud of such a 
tragedy and her aunt, grief-stricken, needed her 
constant attendance, she could not think of her 
own happiness and it would be unfair to expect 
Philip to wait.’ 

In his mind Charles pictured her: candlelight 
shining on her dark hair, chin on hand, eyes un- 
seeing while carefully she chose the words of 
renunciation. There must have been hope, assur- 
ance even, in her heart that the man whom she 
had thought to become her husband would ignore 
her offer of release and ride post-haste to her side 
to comfort and support her at such a time. 

“And Davron?’ he asked harshly. 

William shrugged. ‘I’ve told you. Philip never 
courts trouble. He is an artist with a rapier, a 
crack marksman with pistols. Yet he would con- 
sider it the height of folly to provoke a duel. He 
counts himself too great an asset to society to risk 
his life, or even a scar upon his handsome 
countenance. I sometimes wish myself as free of 
conscience as my brother.’ 

Charles’s cheeks were flushed, his eyes hard. 
* *Tis as well we are not all cast in that mould. Now 
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I fully understand why Miss Linden and her uncle 
bear so great an animosity towards our society.’ 
‘I gather you are acquainted with them?’ 
*They are my neighbours at Chanters Lacy.” 

| ‘And yet you seemed ignorant of certain 

aspects—do they speak harshly of Philip?’ 

‘They never speak of him at all." 

Pouring more wine, William remarked with 
amusement: ‘By the vehemence of your tone, one 
could almost suppose you to be her lover.’ 

‘I hold Miss Linden in the highest esteem,” 
Charles answered stiffly. 

‘Naturally. So would any sensible man regard a 
woman with so munificent a dowry.’ 

Charles said coldly: ‘You are mistaken, sir. I 
am not, fortunately, in the impecunious state in 
which your brother so often finds himself. I as- 
sume this dowry of which you speak was the rea- 
son why Lord Davron offered for Miss Linden.” 

William leaned back in his chair, his eyes still 
amused. ‘You are quite lost in this century, Del- 
ahaye. I see you in the age of chivalry, entering 
the lists in defence of your lady’s honour.’ 

Impatiently Charles kicked at the fender. ‘I do 
not seek to emulate either a Crusader or a Knight 
of the Round Table. | am concerned primarily 
with the improvement of my farms and those of 
my tenants. But I am also concerned with justice, 
and I abhor cruelty in any form.’ 

r William spread his fingers. ‘As I have just ob- 
served, you: are not of these times. However, 
your remark about my brother was not quite true. 
He found Margaret Linden, as | did, charming. 
She was entirely without affectation, which, you 
must admit, is rare in a woman of our own class. 
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She had a lively intelligence, and by her dignity 
and decorum she eventually overcame my 
mother’s scruples regarding her parentage.’ 

‘In fact, she failed only by being involved in an 
affair which tested your brother’s honour,’ 
Charles remarked bitterly. He put down his glass. 
*I fear I cannot wait for Lord Davron. Besides, 
after what you have said, I think it unlikely he 
would wish to see me.’ 

‘If the purpose of your visit was to learn more 
about the Linden affair, then you are undoubtedly 
right. I am surprised Miss Linden should suggest 
that Philip——' 

Charles swung round. ‘You are mistaken, sir. 
She had no knowledge of my visit, nor what pur- 
pose I have in mind. In fact, until you yourself so | 
informed me, I was unaware that she even knew 


your brother.’ 
William slapped his hand on his knee. ‘The 
devil you were! Then how .. . ?° 


Charles shook his head. ‘I have no intention of 
telling you what path led me to this house. No 
more intention than you have, I surmise, of giving 
me any indication, any clue, that I might 
follow——' 

‘Again you are right. I bid you good morning, 
Delahaye. If you will take my advice you will 
confine your energies to your estate, and above 
all avoid the narrow streets and fields of 
Whitechapel on these moonless nights.” 

Charles paused, his hand on the door handle. 
William's face was expressionless as he picked up 
the decanter; his dismissal was obviously as final 
as Colin Corbett’s had been in Bristol. 

Charles ate alone in his house in Conduit Street. 
Afterwards he paced up and down his library, . 
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tracing with dull eyes the pattern on the carpet. 
Returning from Brunswick Square in his coach, he 
had seen Lord Davron, with a young and pretty 
woman beside him, riding along the Mall, and had 
been sorely tempted to stop and question him, 
upbraid him, use Davron in fact as a kicking stool 
for his own ill humour. The more he considered the 
purpose he had set himself, the more he shrank 
from it. Young Corbett’s reluctance to help had 
suggested that he was still, after three years, 
afraid. William Davron had warned that it was 
dangerous even to seek out the Mohocks. And he 
himself was a man of peace, happiest when his feet 
were on his own well-tilled acres. 

To what end had he taken on this réle of 
avenger? If he should be killed in the attempt his 
title would go to a cousin in Yorkshire he had not 
seen since childhood, and all his cherished land be 
bought by strangers. If by some miracle he should 
succeed, what then? Had he any grounds on which 
to hope to win Margaret Linden—-save that fantas- 
tic certainty at their first meeting? She had not 
given him a single word of encouragement. In fact 
... He winced inwardly as he recalled their parting, 
his hurt that she could so have misjudged him after 
his repeated attempts to convince her of his sincer- 
ity. 

He halted his pacing before his father’s portrait 
on the wall above the carved fireplace. His father’s 
scornful voice seemed actually to sound in his 
ears. ‘Why so shocked? ‘Tis the obvious arrange- 
ment for a gentleman of your standing. Sophia for 
wife, the Linden girl for mistress.’ 

Charles said aloud: ‘I desire her as my wife—no 
other way.’ 

He could imagine his father’s bushy eyebrows 
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raised as high as his wig. ‘A merchant's daughter?’ 

*Davron was prepared to marry her.’ 

*Davron’s is a comparatively new peerage. Our 
name has been prominent in English history since 
the Normans. The daughters of dukes have gladly 
married into our family.’ 

‘I do not want the daughter of a duke.’ 

‘Then you are a fool,’ his father’s silent voice 
persisted. ‘This very afternoon you could call 
upon a dozen gentlemen who would be proud to 
give you their daughters in marriage; young 
women of gentle birth, refinement, culture.’ 

‘Refinement and culture are acquisitions, not 
birthrights. Besides, | do not want one of these 
young women who would accept me merely be- 
cause I am a Delahaye. I mean to win the woman I 
love, and if she is prejudiced against me, so much 
the better, for the final victory will be that much 
the sweeter.’ 

He turned his back on the portrait. But the argu- 
ing voice continued in his mind. What if she still 
loves Davron? If she had not loved him would she 
have penned that letter, putting the thought of his 
happiness before her own? And might not love for 
Davron account for her coolness towards himself? 
Repeatedly she had told him she wished to be left 
in peace, that even his friendship was unwelcome. 
He had thought to wipe out the hurt of disillusion, 
to restore her youth, her gaiety. What if she chose 
to live with memories of past love and not permit a 
new one to enter the closed prison of her heart? 

Was he, against all reason and inclination, to 
rush off to Whitechapel, pistols in his holsters and 
a sword in his hand, on what might well prove a 
wild-goose chase, simply to prove himself in the 
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Pegck of «-worman who had pived’ no ev enc 
cared a fig for him? eat 
He straightened his shoulders as if by thats ¢ 
could rid himself of this foolish infatuation. 
morning he would return to Chanters Lacy, 
up his true work, put into practice all the plan 
improvement with which he had retneeeee 
Europe; call upon Sophia . 

He stared at the footman whose knock he k 
not heard. ‘What.is it?’ he demanded impatien’ 
The servants’s face was expressionless. ‘I ha 
shown a young lady into the drawing-room, s 
Charles frowned. ‘I am not expecting a visitor.” — 
‘No, sir, so she informed me. She requested m 
to enquire if you would receive her.” 
Charles’s frown deepened. ‘I do not wish 
Then, curious, he paused and asked: ‘Her nam : - 
‘Miss Margaret Linden, sir.’ = 





























IN HIS DREAMS Charles had seen her walking with 
innate grace of movement down the Long Gallery 
at Chanters Lacy; had seen her deep blue eyes 
candle-lit across the polished dining-table; 
watched as she combed her dark hair before the 
mirror in the bedroom which had welcomed so 
many Delahaye brides. He had never pictured her 
here, in the great gold and white drawing-room of 
his London house. Yet he saw at once she would 
adapt herself to these elegant surroundings as eas- 
ily as she would to the more homely furnishings 
of his country home. 

As she rose, her purple velvet travelling-cloak 
fell back to reveal a blue-panniered gown over a 
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primrose silk skirt. Her little hat, perched for- 
ward on her head, sported a bunch of ribbons. 
_ Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes bright. He 
thought, She is like the princess in fairy-tales who 
has escaped from her gloomy tower. His heart 
went out to her in a great rush of tenderness; his 
doubts, his misgivings, were forgotten in a mo- 
ment. 

She said hurriedly: ‘Forgive me, sir. I—I 
would not have called like this, alone and without 
warning, had I not been afraid I would be too 
late.” 

‘For what, pray?’ he asked, surprised. 

“To prevent you from . . . The colour left her 
face abruptly. She passed a hand across her 
forehead. ‘1 am sorry,’ she murmured faintly. 
‘The journey was a little arduous and I am not a 
good traveller.’ 

He led her to a chair and suggested anxiously: 

“You will take some wine? A glass of Constantia 
would revive you.’ 
. She smiled wanly. ‘If you would be so kind, I 
would be grateful for a dish of tea and—and 
perhaps a biscuit. I did not dare delay for 
refreshment——' 

Astonished, he asked: ‘You have travelled 
alone?’ 

She lowered her eyes. ‘Yes. I—I believe I once 
remarked to you that I disliked dishonesty. Yet I 
came away secretly, leaving a note giving the 
flimsiest excuse for my absence.’ As she looked 
up again, he was surprised to see a tiny gleam of 
- mischief relieve the gravity of her eyes. ‘It is not 
at all the example I would wish to set Susanna, 
though I fear she would applaud such conduct.’ 
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Although she would have begun at once on her 
explanation, Charles would not let her talk until 
she had drunk some tea and eaten a biscuit or 
two. At length, as she put down her cup, he said: 
‘And now, if you will, you may tell me to what I 
owe the pleasure of your visit.’ 

She answered ruefully: ‘It will not give you 
pleasure, I fear. Indeed, from the beginning I 
have done little enough to please you.’ 

*You are mistaken,’ he said quickly. ‘I find 
you——" 

She raised her hand in a deprecating gesture. 
‘No, Sir Charles. I realize how my behaviour 
must have appeared to you. You have shown me 
nothing but kindness from the moment when you 
so mercifully shot my horse and took me home 
despite my—my incivility. You acceded to my 
pleas not to provoke my uncle into further rage. 
You risked your life to save me on the night of the 
fire——’ 

‘In all honesty I cannot agree to that,” he pro- 
tested. ‘Young Bellman was the hero of that 
night.’ 

‘Even if it was not true of that night, yet now. . .” 
She hid her flushed cheeks behind her hands, 
and her voice came muffled through her fingers. 
‘Oh, I am so ashamed. If the matter had not been 
so urgent I could not have dared even to face you 
after—after those dreadful words I spoke when 
last we met. I—I cannot hope that you will for- 
give my distrust of you and yet. . .” 

He went on one knee before her and gently 
took her hands from her face. ‘I have forgotten it 
already, since by this visit I dare hope it no longer 
exists. You believe now that I am sincere in my 
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regard for you, that I intend——’ 

She broke in, looking straight into his eyes: ‘I 
believe that you intend to risk your life, deliber- 
ately this time.” 

Startled, he rose to his feet. In order to have 
time to consider how he should reply, he rang for 
the footman to remove the tray. Then, instead of 
answering her question, he asked another. 

‘What have you learned, and from whom?’ 

She clasped her hands together and spoke as if 
she had rehearsed her words many times. ‘Sir 
Charles, I may be mistaken, in which case I shall 
appear very foolish and presumptuous. But from 
certain remarks made by Susanna and your 
sister——’ 

As she broke off, he said: ‘Pray continue. | 
should have guessed it would be too much to ex- 
pect your cousin to remain silent on this subject.’ 

Margaret raised her head. ‘So you did question 
her?’ 

‘I do not deny it.’ 

‘She told you the name of the friend who wit- 
nessed her brother’s murder—that he was a mer- 
chant in Bristol?’ 

He nodded. ‘It availed me nothing, however. 
Unlike your cousin, Mr. Corbett was loath to talk.’ 

*You have been in Bristol?’ 

“Yes. It is a city I had never previously visited. 
An impressive city, and the merchants’ houses 
very fine. Oh, yes,’ he added in answer to her 
questioning look, ‘I visited the neighbourhood 
where you spent your girlhood, saw the house 
where you lived. I can understand now your dis- 
may that your uncle should wish to relinquish so 
comfortable a way of life for the doubtful pleasures 
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of society. But I divert you from your explanation. 
What else did you learn?’ 

‘That you had spoken of a duel and had even 
asked Lord—Lord Challaton to act as fencing- 
master. That is true?’ 

Charles sighed. ‘Emma’s tongue, it seems, has 
been as busy as your cousin’s. And so?” 

‘I added these facts together, and—and some 
words you spoke to me at parting, and drew my 
own conclusions. When you left Chanters Lacy so 
soon after your return from Europe, when Emma 
could not understand why you refused to allow her 
to accompany you to London, I became convinced 
of your purpose.’ She leaned forward and laid her 
fingers on his arm. ‘Am I to be proved wrong in 
this, as in all else about you?’ 

He could not deceive her. He knew that inall his 
life he never would. He took her hand in both his 
own. ‘A wrong was done to your family which has 
not been righted. I am taking it upon myself, be- 
latedly, to avenge your cousin’s death, and to 
prove to you that——’ 

She wrenched her hand free and sprang to her 
feet. Colour flooded into her face. ‘I do not want 
revenge. Can I not make you understand that for 
three years I have endured my uncle’s relentless 
desire for vengeance? Three years which have 
killéd my youth, quenched all joy in living. Did you 
not hear Susanna say so? As for that poor 
child—what life is it for a girl of seventeen to be 
dragged from one county to another, without 
young company or any form of entertainment? You 
have seen this for yourself and yet can still speak 
of revenge?’ 

He asked patiently: ‘Do you not see? It is to end 
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this intolerable existence for you both that I seek 
to punish this man. When the debt is paid Mr. 
Linden’s mind can be at rest." 

“You think so? You believe that——’ 

‘I am not such a fool as to believe this man’s 
death can mitigate the loss of your cousin. But a 
crime was committed and must be punished.’ 

“An eye for an eye?’ she said wearily. 

“Why not? As a magistrate I am forced to sen- 
tence men to grim punishments for crimes much 
less than this. A poor man can be hung for stealing 
a sheep. Should this scoundrel, because he may 
prove to be a marquis or a duke, escape his deserts 
for taking a human life?’ He drew himself up and 
his mouth hardened. ‘I am set upon this course. If 
your purpose was to turn me from it, then indeed 
your journey has regrettably been in vain.’ 

For a moment she looked into his eyes and read 

a Stubbornness equal to her own. She sat down and 
pressed her hands to her cheeks. At length she said 
softly: ‘Since I cannot sway you by this argument, 
I must seek a different one.’ She lowered her 
hands and looked up at him. There was a softness, 
a tenderness, in her eyes which set his pulses 
racing. ; 
* *If—if I were to say,’ she began hesitantly, her 
voice trembling a little, ‘that for you to continue on 
this path would—would cause me great sorrow 
and regret for the rest of my life——’ 

‘I would in no way wish that.’ 

“Then I beg of you give up this charge you have 
laid upon yourself and return to Chanters Lacy.” 

‘There is nothing I would like better. But it is 
impossible.” 

She sprang to her feet again and stamped her 
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foot impatiently. ‘It is not impossible!’ she 
exclaimed, her voice rising. ‘If you have any re- 
gard for me at all, and you have led me to believe 
this to be true despite all my previous convictions . . . 
If you have this regard, then with all my heart I 
beg you to withdraw now, before it is too late.’ 

He caught her hands and drew her towards him. 
Looking deep into her eyes he asked quietly: “Why 
are you so anxious to deflect me from a purpose I 
thought you would applaud?’ 

For a long moment she was silent, not meeting 
his eyes, and he could feel her trembling. At last 
she murmured very low: ‘Because it is not this 
other man who would be killed, but you.’ 

He put his hand beneath her chin and turned her 
face towards him. ‘And that would grieve you?’ 

Still she would not meet his eyes as she 
answered softly: ‘More than I can say.’ 

He undid the fastening of her cloak so that it 
dropped to the floor. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her gently on her forehead. ‘I told you that 


- the day would come when you would cease to fight 


me,’ he murmured against her hair. 

Smiling a little sadly she said: ‘I am still fighting 
you, though with a woman's weapons.’ 

‘You believe I am to be vanquished by them as 
easily as you conjecture I shall be by this unknown 
foe?’ 

She flung up her head. ‘It is not conjecture,’ she 
said vehemently. ‘But a certainty.’ 

He exclaimed ruefully: * You have a poor opinion 
of my swordsmanship, it seems.’ 

‘Rather say I have so high an opinion of your 
opponent's.” 

‘On the strength of his besting your inexperi- 
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enced cousin? I’ faith, that is no criterion——’ 


‘No,’ she broke in quickly. ‘Because he is one of 
the finest swordsmen in England.’ She would have 
turned away, but Charles tightened his hands on 
her shoulders and asked deliberately: ‘How do 
you know this much about him if you have never 
heard his name?’ 

She bit her lip, frowning down at the floor. Then 
she answered quietly: ‘I do know his name. I have 
always known." 

Abruptly he released her and began to question. 
She answered in a dull voice: ‘When Kit was 
brought home he was unconscious but still breath- 
ing. I was alone with him for a short time before 
his parents and the surgeon arrived. He recovered 
consciousness for a few minutes, long enough 
to—to speak a name. | was the only one who heard 
it and I have never told it to a soul.’ 

“But why? Why?’ he demanded. ‘If you knew 
this man’s identity he could have been punished 
Straight away.’ 

“By whom?’ she asked bitterly. ‘My uncle can 
bang away with a shotgun. He is no hand with 
rapier or pistols.’ 

‘There is the law——’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ she said scornfully. ‘The law, which 
would have to prove the word of a sixteen-year-old 
merchant's son against that of a nobleman and his 
friends.” 

He said, almost to himself: ‘And there was no 
one to champion you, since Davron ran away .. .” 

She gasped and stared at him, wide-eyed. ‘I did 
not know you were aware——’ 

‘Nor was I, until today. He is another man I 
would like to teach a lesson.’ 
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She said resignedly: ‘He could not help himself. 
Men are as they are made.’ 

‘Is that what you told yourself at the time? Can 
you so easily forgive a man who deeply wounded 
and humiliated you?’ 

She threw back her head. ‘There was no humili- 
ation. It was I who released Philip from his prom- 
ise. He did not—jilt me.’ Then her shoulders 
drooped and she smiled wanly. ‘No, that is not 
true. I did not think he would accept that letter. I 
looked for him every hour and—and he did not 
come.” 

Ina tight voice he asked the question which had 
been gnawing at his mind since mid-morning. 
‘Were you in love with Davron?’ 

She raised grave eyes to his face. “You would 
have me answer *‘No’’, I think. But I cannot. Yes, 
I was in love with him.’ 

His face hardened and he strode to the window, 
following with unseeing eyes the progress of a 
sedan-chair in the street below. 

‘Does that so surprise you?’ she asked. ‘London 
itself was a new, fascinating adventure. And to be 
singled out by so handsome and sought-after a 
bachelor as Lord Davron was enough to turn any 
girl’s head. I was not then as I am now, Charles. I 
have learned much these last three years and what 
excited me then would offer little attraction now.’ 

Jealousy was so unfamiliar an emotion that it 
over-whelmed him. He said harshly: ‘So he ex- 
cited you? Turned your head? So filled your 
thoughts that, worthless as he proved, you 
watched for him each day with longing in your 
heart?’ He swung round to face her. ‘I surmise that 
is more feeling than I could induce in you in @ 


hundred years. Yet I would die for you.’ 
For a moment she stood still, her lips parted, her 
- eyes wide. Then, arms outstretched, swiftly she 
crossed the room. ‘Have I not made you under- 
stand? Why I left Flansham Court without a word, 
travelled all day with no rest, committed the indis- 
cretion of coming alone to your house? Why I have 
argued, pleaded with you?’ 

He caught her hands and held them against his 
chest. ‘I had not dared to hope,’ he said thickly. 
‘This is so great a change in you. You wish me to 
withdraw from this search because it might lead 
me into danger?’ 

She demanded passionately: ‘What other rea- 
son can you suppose?’ 

He caught his breath as he saw the expression in 
her lovely eyes. When he kissed her, this time 
it was upon the lips and not gently. She did 
not respond as ardently as he hoped and he 
was aware that her reserve was not totally broken 
down, not yet. She held herself away from 
him. 





“Now you will promise me?’ she asked ear- — 


nestly. 

‘I will promise you that you will be the most 
cherished bride Chanters Lacy has ever known.’ 
He laughed suddenly. ‘There is no accounting for 
love’s waywardness. | searched for you all over 
Europe. Yet you were waiting for me within two 
miles of my own home. All the searching, all the 
years of longing, were ended in a moment. Ah, 
what happiness lies before us.’ 

*There will be none if I cannot stay you from this 
course.’ 

Frowning as he recalled the weakening of pur- 
pose he had experienced not an hour ago, he 
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exclaimed: * You are asking me to play the coward, 
to break the vow I made to avenge your cousin's 
death!" 

‘I know you to be a man of honour and no 
coward. | have sufficient vanity to believe you 
undertook this task for my sake. Therefore if L ask 
you——’ 

As he stiffened, the muscles of his face taut, she 
drew in her breath on a sob. ‘Must | go on my 
knees to you? That is how you first saw me. You 
were merciful then and killed my horse quickly, 
and would have saved him if you could. Believe 
me, it will not be like that with you. This man will 
taunt you as he did Kit, rejoicing in his skill, and 
then——’ 

He stepped forward, grasping her wrist. ‘Who is 
this man?’ 

She winced under the pressure of his fingers. ‘I 
will not tell you. I will never tell you, and I pray 
heaven you will never know.’ 

As they stared at one another, each as obstinate 
as the other, there was a tap on the door. Charles 
released her as the footman entered. She stood 
chafing her wrist as the servant spoke. 

‘There is an urchin below with a note, sir.’ 

‘Then take it from him,’ Charles ordered impa- 
tiently. 

‘He will not give it up, sir, but declares his life is 
threatened if he gives it into any hand but your 
own.’ 

Swearing under his breath, Charles went 
downstairs. In the hall a barefoot boy stood by the 
door, his thin hands clutching a folded paper. _ 
Charles broke the seal and read the few lines of 
elegant writing. Frowning, he turned to the boy. 
*Who gave you this?’ : 
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*A gennulman.’ 

*His name?’ 

*I dunno, sir. | never seed ‘im afore. 'E give mea 
shilling and said ‘e’d cut me throat if I didn’t give 
the note right into your ‘ands.’ 

Charles took out his purse. ‘I will give you five 
shillings if you describe this gentleman.’ 

The boy’s eyes rested greedily on the coin. He 
said cautiously: *’E was dressed in silk, wiv silver 
buckles on ‘is shoes. ‘Is ‘air was all white wiv 
powder and ‘e ‘ad on a gold-laced ‘at.’ 

“In fact,’ Charles said resignedly, ‘he looked like 
a hundred other gentlemen in London?’ 

‘That's right, sir.’ 

Charles tossed him the coin and let him go. He 
did not doubt that the writer of the note was watch- 
ing, concealed behind a wall or hidden in his 
coach, and he had no desire to involve this scared 
ragamuffin in trouble. He went into the library, 
needing time to consider before he rejoined Mar- 
garet. There was a vague idea, the merest suspi- 
cion as yet, seeking entry to his mind. He spread 
out the sheet of paper on his desk and read again 
the words already imprinted on his mind: 


A wise man knows his limitations and you are 
better fitted to a ploughshare than a sword. Return 
to your affairs at Chanters Lacy and leave the 
Mohocks to theirs if you wish to live long enough 
to beget an heir. 


Charles stood frowning down at the desk, fit- 
ting the jigsaw pieces together in his mind. Day- 
‘ron, absenting himself from London on some idle 
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pretext when he should have lent the Lindens his 
support; accepting without hesitation Margaret's 
offer of release. William's immediate reaction to 
Charles’s statement that he sought a man who 
killed a merchant's son three years ago: ‘So that is 
why you have come to see my brother.’ His ob- 
stinate refusal to give any help. And then, the vital 
pieces of the puzzle, fitting easily, completing the 
whole, provided by Margaret herself. The last 
hour should have revealed the truth to him had he 
not been blinded by his desire to believe what he 
wished to believe. Sentences she had spoken 
crowded into his reluctant mind: ‘I do not want 
revenge . . . For you to continue on this path 
would cause me great sorrow . . . I am still fight- 
ing you. . . Philip could not help himself; men are 
as they are made.’ 

She had admitted she had always known the 
name of the man who killed her cousin and yet 
would not divulge it. Was it not obvious her si- 
lence had been to protect Davron? She had 
openly declared herself in love with him. Even 
after her show of tenderness towards himself she 
had retained her barrier of reserve against his 
own ardour; she had not echoed his thoughts of 
future happiness. Artfully she had made him be- 
lieve it was his life she was trying to save, when 
all the time she had been pleading for Davron. 
Davron, who was an artist with a rapier, a crack 
marksman, yet did not seek a duel in which there 
was the slightest chance of injury to himself. Such 
a character fitted Charles’s conception of Kit Lin- 
den’s murderer and of the Mohocks who tor- 
mented only those weaker than themselves. 

Charles snatched up the sheet of parchment 
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and crushed it between cold fingers. If Davron 
were standing before him at this moment. . . In- 
stead, he must face Margaret. Should he confront 
her with his knowledge of her deception, lash her 
with words to ease the intolerable pain she had 
caused him? Force her to her knees with shame 
that she had so played upon his devotion in order 
to save the unprincipled man she still loved? ‘I am 
so ashamed,” she had told him already that day. 
What she had felt then would be as nothing com- 
pared to what he could make her suffer now. 

He flung the crumpled paper into the hearth 
and leaned his head against the mantelpiece while 
his mind pounded out the bitter words he would 
use. Suddenly it was as if she were beside him, 
her beautiful eyes seeing right into his soul, her 
grave voice echoing in his ears. She had called 
him kind, merciful, forgiving. . . . She had used 
woman's weapons; she admitted. What else could 
women use but deception and tears? She had re- 
minded him that he had first seen her on her 
knees. If now he were to force her to that position 
in humiliation, begging his forgiveness, would 
such a triumph tear her image from his heart? Was 
love so easily ended, so quickly destroyed? 
Emma had told him he did not know what true 
love was, and now he wished with all his heart 
that she was right. For in all his dreams and all his 
yearning he had never known it would hurt like 
this. 

At last he raised his head, and, standing back, 
swept a mocking bow towards the portrait of his 
father. ‘You were right, sir,’ he said aloud. ‘I am 
indeed a fool.” 

Margaret was standing beside the china cabinet 
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examining the French pieces his mother had col- 
lected. She turned to smile at him with such can- 
dour in her eyes he was tempted to doubt the evi- 
dence of his own reasoning. He said stiffly: *For- 
give me for leaving you so long. I was forced to 
attend to a—a matter of some urgency.’ 

‘Not distasteful, I hope?’. she questioned. *You 
appear a little disturbed.’ Then, before he could 
reply, she said slowly: ‘I have been thinking how 
strange it must appear to you that a man of Lord 
Davron’s character should have aroused my af- 
fection.’ 

If any words were needed to confirm his suspi- 
cions she spoke them then. Bitterly he reflected 
that during his absence her thoughts had been oc- 
cupied with Davron. Whereas, had she cared a jot 
for himself, she surely would have been savour- 
ing still the sweetness of their embrace, lost to all 
other memories but that. 

He strode forward, gathered up her cloak, and 
said harshly: ‘Greatly as I value your company, 
ma’am, I must with regret request you to leave.’ 

She put a hand to her cheek as if he had struck 
her. Her fingers trembled as she fastened her 
cloak. She said hesitantly: ‘I perceive this letter 
which has just arrived has angered you. Yet, de- 
spite your preoccupation, I implore you to set my 
mind at rest.’ 

‘By assuring you I will no longer seek out the 
man who murdered your cousin, whose crimes as 
a member of the Mohocks I believe to be so des- 
picable that I fail to understand how any woman 
could wish them to go unpunished? Yes, you have 
my word.’ 

The anxious expression on her face cleared as 
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he spoke the last words. Eagerly she stretched 
out her hands. As he made no response, her eyes 
grew troubled again and slowly she let her arms 
fall to her sides. 

“Forgive me,’ she murmured. ‘I know it has not 
been an easy decision for you. I will try to repay 
you in time if—if you will be patient with me.’ 

With a bitterness which almost choked him, 
Charles realized what she meant. She was offer- 
ing him herself, in exchange for the life of the man 
She loved. Whether as mistress or wife the sac- 
rifice would be the same, since her true desire lay 
in Davron’s arms. 

Charles asked in a flat voice: ‘Where are you 
staying?’ 

“With Miss Trowbridge, whose school I at- 
tended, in Hackney Village.’ 

‘I will wait upon you at eleven tomorrow, to 
escort you home.’ 

Her smile had in it such tenderness that had he 
not known it feigned his heart would have swelled 
with joy. She said softly: ‘Have no regret, 
Charles. There is more honour in tilling the soil 
and dispensing justice at Chanters Lacy than you 
would find in this one act of vengeance.’ She hesi- 
tated as still he made no move towards her. The 
blue of her eyes became as dark as the night sky 
as she studied his face. Then, smiling shyly, she 
rested her hand for a moment on his shoulder and 
kissed him lightly on the cheek. Then she was 
gone, running down the wide stairs and past the 
astonished footman, her cloak flying out behind 
her. Though there was no whit less grace in her 
movements, the eagerness of youth showed now 
in her step. 
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IT WAS AMAZING, Charles reflected, how soon his 
presence in London had become known; how 
many invitations had already arrived from 
mothers of marriageable girls. These mothers— 
they were like a pack of wolves on the trail of an 
eligible bachelor. Why should he not accept one 
of their proffered daughters, as his father’s silent 
voice had prompted? Better to have a willing wife 
you did not love, who would manage your house- 
hold, bear you sons and support and obey you in 
all matters, than a woman who accepted you out 
of gratitude, who would daily live a lie of assumed 
affection, grow rigid in your arms and wish her 
children begotten by another man. His choice 
was wide enough. There was no need to consider 
only Sophia, whose possessiveness now irked 
him. 

Deciding against the evening of solitude, 
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drowning his bitterness in wine, which had been 
his first reaction to Margaret's behaviour, he rang 
for his valet. An hour later, resplendent in purple 
coat and silver brocade waistcoat, grey breeches 
and silver buckled shoes, his hair curled ard 
powdered, he entered the ballroom of Lady 
Langdale’s house in Berkeley Street. Chandeliers 
glittered. In the gallery the musicians were strik- 
ing up for a cotillion. The guests, brilliant as birds 
of paradise, surged on to the floor and weaved the 
lively pattern of the dance. 

Charles stood behind a pillar, his glance mov- 
ing over the faces of the women, his attention 
caught momentarily by a pretty mouth, a pair of 
bright eyes, a slim and youthful figure. Then, as 
his appraisal struck him as akin to the manner in 
which he chose his cattle, noting points which 
would improve his stock, rejecting those with 
hereditary faults, he turned away and stared 
moodily down at his shoes. 

A fan tapped lightly on his arm. Sophia’s voice 
rippled out beside him. ‘May I flatter myself that 
you were searching for me amongst the dancers 
and that is why you look so dejected?” 

He kissed her hand with more fervour than 
usual, feeling a surprising gratitude for her pres- 
ence. She had, after all, been part of his life from 
earliest childhood. She was as easy to read as a 
book; no reserve, no silent withdrawals, no dis- 
sembling. Her desire for him was obvious and 
unashamed. He remembered how perfunctorily he 
had apologized for leaving her so abruptly on the 
night of the fire. Yet here she was, her dainty figure 
arrayed in yards of pink silk and silver brocade, 
her eyes fixed expectantly on his face. He felt 
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strangely touched that she should so quickly for- 
give the affronts he had offered her since his return 
from Europe. 

He said: *‘To find you here is an unexpected 
pleasure. I thought you still to be at Dainton Park.’ 

She flicked open her fan and glanced coquet- 
tishly at him over its rim. ‘It proved exceedingly 
dull without you, Charles. When Hubert seemed 
bent upon returning to London I came with him. 
Emma vowed she did not know why you had left 
Chanters Lacy so soon.’ 

He answered casually: ‘It was to deal with a 
matter which would not have interested her. Now 
that it is settled I shall return home tomorrow.” 

Sophia snapped shut her fan, and, pouting, 
turned her back upon him. Her brother, joining 
them at that moment, remarked coldly: “You ap- 
pear to have offended my sister, which is a habit 
you have acquired of late. I do not relish it.’ 

Frowning, Charles explained: ‘I merely 
remarked——’ 

Sophia, leaning on her brother’s arm, said 
quickly: ‘I have but just followed Charles to Lon- 
don, and now he informs me he leaves for Chan- 
ters Lacy in the morning.’ 

Hubert’s pale brows lifted, his eyes narrowed. 
‘Is that so?’ 

‘Certainly. If Sophia had stayed at Dainton Park 
instead of chasing me——’ 

Hubert’s voice cut across Sophia's gasp of dis- 
may. ‘I conceive it to be this mixing with mer- 
chants that has affected your manners, Charles. 
Indeed, I think it most sensible of you to return 
home so speedily, since you appear better fitted to 
the byre than the ballroom.’ 
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‘Oh, come, Hubert,’ Sophia broke in, seeing a 
quarrel about to spoil her evening. ‘Charles is a 
most elegant dancer when he has a mind for it.’ 

Charles bowed. ‘I am obliged by your praise, 
and shall be honoured to lead you on the floor. You 
need not fear I am insulted by Hubert’s remarks. I 
take them rather as a compliment, since it is on the 
land I wish to make my mark.’ 

She said sweetly, moving nearer to him: ‘You 
could succeed in that so much the better if you 
added a goodly portion of Dainton Park to your 
own estate.” 

Their eyes were on his face, Sophia's openly 
inviting, Hubert’s narrowly observing his reaction. 
Smiling, Charles offered Sophia his arm. ‘They are 
forming up for the next dance,’ he said evenly. 
“You will accord me the pleasure?’ 

Sophia shot a glance of triumph at her brother, 
who bowed stiffly, his face impassive. ‘I bid you 
good night,’ he said. 

“You are leaving?’ Charles asked, surprised. ‘I 
thought you to have just arrived.’ 

Hubert’s smile was mocking. ‘ ’Tis a habit we 
appear to share. I came merely to hand Sophia into 
Lady Langdale’s care. Now I leave her in yours, 
and so may go on to Almack’s without a moment's 
qualm.’ He turned away, then added in a voice as 
mocking as his eyes: ‘Lady Langdale is to be con- 
gratulated. Two of society's most handsome young 
men patronizing her ball, and both unaccom- 
panied.’ 

Charles and Sophia glanced at him enquiringly, 
then followed his gaze towards an elegant man just 
entering the ballroom. ‘Charles, and Lord Dav- 
ron,’ Hubert remarked sarcastically. 
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‘He will not lack for partners!’ Sophia 
exclaimed. ‘A gentleman must amuse himself 
when his wife is suffering her accouchement.’ 

Hubert laughed. But the words rankled in 
Charles’s mind. If Margaret were his wife and she 
bearing his child he would not seek diversion in a 
ballroom. Instead, he saw himself pacing the Long 
Gallery at Chanters Lacy, joy and fear battling 
within him. That heartless devil Davron was sur- 
rounded by half a dozen women already, smiling, 
debonair, his vanity like a cloak protecting him 
from the rays of enmity directed at him across the 
crowded room. An artist with the sword, Davron's 
brother had called him. An artist who killed for 
pleasure and fied from the consequences; who tor- 
tured old women and children and escaped 
punishment because he had an indulgent brother 
and a title. This was the man whom Margaret 
loved, this sadistic popinjay, this .. . 

Sophia said gaily: ‘You appear quite put out by 
the sight of Lord Davron, Charles. You need not 
feel a mite of jealousy. I am not one of his admir- 
ers.” 

“You are to be commended on your good 
sense,’ Charles remarked drily. 

Hubert looked amused. ‘Murder was in your 
eyes. Though, to be sure, I cannot imagine what 
harm Davron can have done you. For he’s the 
mildest of fellows, friends with all the world.’ He 
made a great business of arranging the lace ruffles 
at his wrists. ‘As for Sophia's talk of jealousy,’ he 
added casually, * "tis my considered opinion no 
woman is worth fighting a duel over.’ 

Charles ‘glanced at him sharply. In Hubert’s 
languid, affected voice he detected an unfamiliar 
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note. Was it possible Hubert knew of Margaret's 
former relationship with Davron? Of course, all 
London would have known, Charles reminded 
himself impatiently. Had he then inadvertently 
betrayed his own feelings to Hubert, and so made 
obvious the reason for his animosity towards 
Davron? Hubert’s next words made it seem 
likely. 

*You do not agree? Last time we met you spoke 
of an affair of honour. It occurred to me that was 
why you so suddenly left Chanters Lacy.’ 

‘It had some bearing on my absence,’ Charles 
said stiffly. 

‘And have you fought, and vanquished? 
RY 

‘I no longer intend to pursue the affair.’ 

Hubert laid white fingers on Charles’s arm. ‘A 
most sensible decision. Even after my tuition I 
feared the consequences. And now I bid you good 
night a second time.’ He bowed with so exagger- 
ated a gesture that the salute was akin to an in- 
sult, and left them. 

Charles led Sophia on to the floor. Me- 
chanically he performed the movements of the 
minuet, aware of the pressure of Sophia’s gloved 
fingers whenever they touched hands, the coquet- 
tish play of her eyes, the practiced, inviting smile 
curving her small mouth. But his thoughts played 
truant and were centered on Hackney Village. 

In heavens name, he asked himself, why had he 
come? What madness could have suggested that 
this gay, carefree company could have blotted out 
his dark thoughts? Better, like Thomas Linden, to 
have drowned his despair with a bottle. Time was 
said to heal all wounds. He did not believe it. 
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Time would never lessen this hurt, the bitterness 
of disillusion after that moment of transcending 
certainty when first he had met Margaret. 

When the dance ended he escorted Sophia to a 
seat beside Lady Langdale, and found a secluded 
corner where, unobserved, he could study Dav- 
ron. He had never been well acquainted with the 
fellow. Yet there had seemed no harm in him; 
merely an excessive conceit, an inordinate fond- 
ness for women and a reputation for being con- 
stantly in debt. Not commendable characteris- 
tics, but in Davron’s handsome face Charles, in all 
honesty, could read only weakness, not calcu- 
lated cruelty. 

He made his way slowly around the ballroom. 
Lord Davron’s bow was perfunctory, his eyes 
wary. Charles said: ‘Doubtless your brother in- 
formed you I called upon you this morning. Did 
he mention the reason for my visit?’ 

‘Not in so many words,’ the other man hedged. 
‘I feared it might be on account of a lady. It usu- 
ally is.’ He laughed nervously, patting the hand of 
the young woman upon his arm. He added, with 
an air of bravado: ‘I'm constantly being called 
out, you know.’ 

Surprised, Charles asked: ‘You are given to 
duelling? I gathered from your brother——’ 

‘William doesn’t know’ everything— 
fortunately. I always take care the husbands I 
cuckold are past their prime, for I never believe in 
taking unnecessary risks. I leave such men as you 
to put the world to rights, Delahaye. For myself, I 
keep the ladies entertained, in my opinion a most 
worthy occupation.’ 

The girl on Davron’s arm gazed admiringly at 
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him and giggled. ‘I vow none gives us better en- 
tertainment. Why, when Lord Davron fought my 
husband I thought I should have died from laugh- 
ing.’ 

Frowning, Charles remarked: ‘I had always 
supposed a duel to be a serious matter, ma’am.” 

Flushed with wine, she laughed again, and 
tapped Charles’s chest playfully with her fan. 
*You don't know my husband, sir. He’s seventy 
and round as a pumpkin. Philip gave him one little 
prick and he fell flat on his back. Lud, I never saw 
anything so ridiculous, and he an alderman if you 
please. I had all the gowns and trinkets I desired 
for months afterwards as a bribe to keep silent 
over the affair.’ 

Davron squeezed her hand and remarked rue- 
fully: ‘I fear Sir Charles is not amused, my dear.’ 
He turned back to Charles. ‘I am assured you 
have not come to challenge me, since you have no 
wife and I’ve not heard you've set your heart 
upon any woman.’ 

Charles looked directly into the other’s hazel 
eyes. ‘If that had been my purpose? If indeed 
there had been good reason to demand satisfac- 
tion from you . . . what then?’ 

Davron looked puzzled. Shrugging, he an- 
swered with assumed casualness: ‘Why, then, I 
should have been vastly displeased. For you are 
not a man to view things lightly and I fancy an 
apology would not suffice in your case.’ 

“You would refuse a challenge?’ 

Davron’s brows came together and he drew 
himself up. ‘I should, I trust, endeavour to be- 
have like a gentleman. I pray you, Delahaye, give 
me your assurance this is a hypothetical case. For 
you look so fierce I could almost believe you do 
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suspect me of offending you.’ 

‘It is entirely hypothetical,’ Charles said 
evenly. ‘I merely wished to test the reactions of a 
man who, ready enough to fight the weak and old, 
finds himself confronted with a somewhat 
stronger opponent.’ 

The young woman gasped and fluttered her fan 
in agitation. Davron’s mouth tightened, his eyes 
became hard. He said coldly: ‘I am unaware of 
the manner in which I have displeased you, sir. 
But I warn you, poor as I deem your opinion of 
me, I am not given to accepting insults without 
redress. You will recall that remark.’ 

‘I fear it cannot be recalled. However, you 
have satisfied my curiosity and I have no wish to 
pursue this, or any matter, further.” 

Davron looked at him searchingly. ‘I take your 
meaning, Delahaye. And commend you on your 
good sense. The past is over and cannot be un- 
done, and I surmise a certain lady would prefer 
you alive rather than a corpse on Whitechapel 
Green.’ 

If he stayed another minute, Charles thought, 
his resolution, his promise to Margaret, would be 
swept aside. His fingers itched to seize Davron by 
the throat and choke that bland smile from his 
face. He swung on his heel, made a hasty excuse 
to his hostess, avoided Sophia's eyes as he bade 
her good night, and went out into the street. He 
stood on the wide steps of the house, waiting for 
his coach, his mind now cleared of all doubt. That 
last five minutes with Davron had convinced him 
that here indeed was the man he sought, a man 
without a conscience, hiding his ruthlessness be- 
hind a deceptive charm of manner. The man 
whom Margaret had shielded for three years, for 
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whom she had lied and cheated and offered her- 
self to save from harm. How she must be gloating 
over her victory. Perhaps even now she was de- 
scribing to this schoolma’am at Hackney how she 
had captivated yet another high-born gentleman. 
He ground his teeth together and swore grimly to 
keep his promise to escort her back to Flansham 
Court and then forget her. 

How was he to fill the intervening hours, since 
sleep, he knew, was impossible? The night was 
dark, without moon or stars. A sedan-chair 
passed along the street, guided by a link-boy with 
a flaring torch. A group of coachmen stood chat- 
ting beneath a lamp, their laughter as grating to 
his ears as the impatient stamping of horses in the 
roadway. 

The door behind him opened, throwing a shaft 
of light upon the steps. A footman sprang from his 
box as Lord Davron sauntered towards his coach, 
carefully arranging the capes of his coat, drawing 
on his gloves. 

Charles moved back into the shadows. He 
thought it odd that Davron should be alone, and 
leaving so early. Was it possible that he had 
spared a thought for his wife and the child she 
was bearing him? 

Clearly Charles heard Lord Davron’s directions 
to his coachman. ‘Drive me to Bishopsgate. You 
know what to do when you get there.’ 

The man chuckled. ‘Certainly, m’lard. I well 
know your lordship’s sport is not for prying eyes.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you insolent devil!’ his 
master exclaimed, yet there was amusement, not 
anger, in his voice. 

So much, Charles reflected, for his idea that 
Davron was returning to his wife. He slumped on 
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to the seat of his own vehicle and threw his hat 
beside him. Why had he not the sense to follow 
Davron’s example and while away the night hours 
with some willing wench who might help him to 
forget? Why not follow Davron to Bishopsgate 
and take his chance? It was an odd place to 
choose for an assignation, a respectable quarter, 
though so near to Whitechapel. 

Charles straightened and gripped the edge of 
his seat. Whitechapel. ‘Avoid Whitechapel Green 
on these moonless nights,’ William Davron had 
warned him. Those words of Davron’s himself: *A 
certain lady would prefer you alive rather than a 
corpse on Whitechapel Green.’ And his 
coachman’s remark: ‘Your lordship’s sport is not 
for prying eyes.’ 

So that was Davron’s true destination. His as- 
signation was not with a woman but the 
Mohocks. 

Making a sudden decision, Charles ordered his 
coachman to whip up the horses. The vehicle had 
scarcely turned into Conduit Street before he 
leapt out and ran up the steps of his house. 
Swiftly he changed into riding clothes, threw a 
dark cloak around his shoulders, and rammed a 
plain black tricorne on his head. In the stableyard 
he waited impatiently while a startled groom sad- 
dled his mare. He thrust a pair of pistols in the - 
holsters and fastened his sword around his waist. 
Then he set out for the East End of London, curs- 
ing the coaches and sedan-chairs which impeded 
his progress. At last he was free of the city’s 
traffic. Only an occasional night-cart, or a farm_ 
wagon heading for Covent Garden, blundered 
along the narrow streets. 

He had no fixed idea in his mind. He knew only 
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that action of any sort was better than sitting 
alone brooding. There was a force impelling him 
towards Whitechapel Green which he tried to ra- 
tionalize as curiosity, a desire to see for himself 
the activities of the Mohocks, witness with his 
own eyes the evil that lay behind the smiling, deb- 
onair mask of Philip Davron. Yet, deep in his 
mind, there was a certainty as clear as on the day 
he first met Margaret that this night would change 
his whole life. 


Charles tethered his mare to a tree at the edge 
of the Green, took one of his pistols from its hol- 
ster, and walked quietly towards the road. There 
was a ditch either side of the highway and a few 
Straggling blackberry bushes which almost 
tripped him in the darkness. He found a clump of 
holly trees and moved in amongst them to await 
events. It was quiet here after the city. Candles 
were expensive and daylight free; the poor went 
to bed with the coming of dark and rose at sun- 
rise. Yet there were always the few whose liveli- 
hood was earned during the hours of darkness: 
constables, night-watchmen, the drivers of the 
night-carts, and street-walkers; always those who 
had no home, old men and women, children in 
rags, who slept on doorsteps or in ditches, easy 
victims for young men bent on devilry. 

Charles waited for nearly half an hour, growing 
cold despite his cloak. He began to think he had 
come on a fool’s errand, and Lord Davron had in 
fact set out for some harmless assignation. If he 
had any sense he'd go home to bed, forget the 
whole affair. Or, reason urged, he’d go to Al- 
mack’s and ask Hubert’s permission to speak to 
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Sophia. Then he could return to Lady Langdale’s 
and become betrothed at once, the matter settled 
before he met Margaret in the morning. He feared 
that one look into those lovely compelling eyes 
would make him waver, would tempt him into ac- 
cepting her on her own terms. At that thought his 
pride reared up like a spirited horse. Was this the 
consuming passion for which he'd longed, this 
emotion which made him stranger to himself, a 
vacillating weakling for the first time in his life? 
Better to have done with it, now and quickly, tear 
it from his being as once he had told Margaret to 
rid herself of the canker of bitterness. 

He jerked up his head, listening. From the city 
end of the Green he heard a jingle of harness, a 
murmur of voices, high-pitched laughter. The 
sounds seemed innocent enough; a party of revel- 
lers returning, alittle the worse for drink perhaps. 
Returning where? The highway along which they 
were riding led to open country, fields. 

He unsheathed his sword and laid it at his feet. 
The riders drew level with him. Straining his 
eyes, he counted four men. They wore caped 
riding-coats and conventional tricorne hats; the 
powder on their hair showed faintly white against 
the dark upper halves of their faces. The signifi- 
cance of the black and white pattern made 
Charles tighten his grip upon his pistol. Men did 
not ride masked on innocent pursuits. 

He leaned forward, hoping to catch a sentence 
or two as they talked amongst themselves. Yet 
what did he expect? The name of Philip Davron to 
be shouted for all to hear? Doubtless they'd use 
nicknames. Try as he might he could not catch a 
word, though the nature of their laughter told him — 
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they were telling bawdy tales. 

A few yards beyond Charles's hiding place they 
halted. He heard the horses jump the ditch beside 
the road, and then the creaking of saddles as the 
riders dismounted. He swallowed hard, experi- 
encing a sudden urge to find his mare and gallop 
back to the city as fast as he could. Which was 
absurd, he argued immediately, since these men 
were not common footpads or violent high- 
waymen. Unmasked they would probably prove 
to be gentlemen of his acquaintance, like Lord 
Davron, attending the same balls, observing the 
Same code of manners as himself. The whole af- 
fair seemed to him suddenly exaggerated, melo- 
dramatic, and he was tempted to laugh aloud at his 
own foolishness. — 

Then from along the highway to the east he 
heard the plodding hoof-beats of a carthorse and 
the creaking of wagon wheels. A lantern flared 
into life, and was swung slowly from side to side 
in the roadway. The wagon came on steadily. 

Charles was puzzled. Surely the Mohocks did 
not give their victims warning of their presence? 
He had supposed they would emerge from the 
darkness silently, to commit whatever mischief 
they had in mind. He moved cautiously forward 
to gain a better view. The lantern was raised to 
shoulder height. The wagon drew to a halt beside 
it. The three other men joined their companion in 
the roadway and surrounded the vehicle, unfas- 
tening ropes, pulling back the cover which was 
stretched over its load. Charles caught his breath 
as, clearly in the light of the lantern, he saw a 
mound of wooden kegs and beside them, bales of 
cloth. The unknown men examined these goods, 
holding a low-voiced conversation with the 
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driver. As they re-tied the cover the man with the 
lantern drew out his purse, counted out a quantity 
of silver and handed it to the driver. Then, as he 
stepped aside, the wagon went on its creaking — 
way towards London. 

For a few moments Charles was so astonished 
his brain seemed numb. Then, as he realized the 
implication of the scene before him, he could 
have laughed with relief. His nerves taut with the 
anticipation of witnessing some hideous torturing 
of a helpless victim, all that he had seen was a 
meeting between smugglers’ go-betweens. No 
wonder tales were spread which kept cautious 
men away from Whitechapel Green on moonless 
nights; no wonder the Honourable William Dav- 
ron, whose beautiful wife and children were 
doubtless dressed in French silk, whose cellar 
doubtless housed French brandy, had warned 
him off. And Davron himself. . . Here lay the true 
explanation of his coachman’s words: * Your lord- 
ship’s business is not for prying eyes.’ With in- 
creasing confidence Charles assured himself of 
what he wanted to believe, that the whole fabric 
of the Mohocks’ notoriety, the tales of horror, 
murder, rape, were but a blind to cover their real 
business, a harmless if reprehensible dealing in 
contraband goods. 

Then he remembered Kit Linden. 

He stepped back into cover as the four horse- 
men leaped the ditch and started back along the 
highway. He caught his breath as one drew rein 
opposite his hiding place and held up a hand to 
halt the others. His heart began to thump pain- 
fully as a voice demanded: ‘Who's there? Show 
yourself.’ 

Charles waited, silent, unmoving. As the man 
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called again he realized that his head was turned 
in the other direction. 

From the opposite side of the road a querulous 
voice cried: ‘Help me, good sirs.” 

One of the riders dismounted, swearing. ‘We'll 
help you—to end your days, forsooth. Light up, 
Tom. Let’s see what we've caught.’ 

In the lantern’s light Charles saw the man who 
spoke haul from the ditch an old, bedraggled wo- 
man. Her hair escaped in wisps from her shawl; a 
few rags hung on her thin body; her feet were 
bare and bleeding. 

‘I fell in the ditch,’ she gabbled. ‘I must've lost 
me senses.’ 

One of the riders laughed, the same high- 
pitched laugh Charles had heard previously. It 
Struck him now as vaguely familiar. The man who 
had hold of the old Woman exclaimed: * You'll lose 
your senses altogether in a moment. If ever you 
had any. . . . How would you prefer to die, old 
hag? By powder and shot or cold steel? Or shall 
we drown you slowly in the ditch bottom?’ 

The old woman sank to her knees, clawing at 
his coat. He flung her aside. ‘Take your filthy 
hands off me, you stinking witch. We'll teach you 
to spy of gentlemen.’ 

She grovelled in the roadway. ‘I’m not spying, 
good sir,’ she wailed. ‘I’ve done no ‘arm. I just fell 
in the ditch. There’s no call to kill me, your hon- 
our.’ 

The rider who had laughed asked her scornfully: 
“Is life so sweet, you old harridan, that you want to 
cling to it?’ The voice struck the same chord of 
memory in Charles's mind, but he was too con- 
cerned for the unfortunate woman to attempt to 
identify it at present. 
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The words apparently sounding like a faint 
gleam of hope, the old woman scrambled to her 
feet and clutched at the rider's stirrup leather, be- 
seeching him to spare her. He took his foot from 
the stirrup and with his spurred boot kicked her so 
ferociously she toppled over backwards, scream- 
ing in agony. 

The pain of the holly branches whipping across 
his cheek as he forced his way forward, added to 
Charles's anger. He leaped the ditch, shouting at 
the top of his voice: ‘Stop it, you devils. Leave her 
alone.’ 

A horse reared, its hooves narrowly missing 
Charles's head. Glass splintered as the lantern fell. 
In the darkness and confusion Charles grasped the 
old woman's arm and dragged her to the ditch, 
pushing her over the edge with a warning to get 
away as fast as she could. 

Then he turned to face her tormentors. He saw 
the sudden gleam of unsheathed steel and cursed 
himself for a fool to abandon his sword in that 
moment of thoughtless fury. He had one round of 
shot against four armed men; a ditch at his back, 
and his mare was tethered a hundred yards away. 
Davron’s words flashed into his mind: ‘a corpse on 
Whitechapel Green.’ Davron . . . Charles's brain 
cleared, common sense returned. All he need do 
was to reveal his identity. 

He said loudly: ‘Gentlemen, | pray you put up 
your swords. I have no wish to end my days like a 
common felon.’ 

The horsemen reined in their mounts. The one 
who had laughed, exclaimed: ‘Egad, who have 
we here? Light the other lantern, Tom.’ 

Charles lowered his pistol and stared at the dim 
outline of the man above him, while recognition of 
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that voice held him in a numbing grip of shocked 
astonishment. He became aware of a lantern held 
close to his face, of startled exclamations. Then 
that same drawling voice asked: ‘What the devil 
are you doing here, Delahaye? I warned you 
plainly enough.’ 

Charles said dully; *You warned me? It was you 
who sent that note, not Davron?’ 

The man they called Tom repeated in a surprised 
tone: *Davron? What the devil has Davron to do 
with this?’ 

Charles stared from one to the other. ‘Is he not 
one of you?’ he demanded as he failed to make out 
their masked features in the semi-darkness. 

There was a moment's silence. Then all four 
laughed. ‘Don’t be such a fool, Delahaye. Davron 
goes wenching on chill nights, especially when his 
wife is enceinte. Imagine that fop one of us.’ 

Charles tried to think clearly and quickly. If 
Davyron was not here, was not after all involved. . . 
The jigsaw puzzle he had so carefully completed 
fell apart: then clicked swiftly into place to forma 
very different picture. The face of the man he had 
been pursuing with such hatred was no longer that 
of Philip Davron. Instead, the man who sat his 
horse only a few feet from Charles was completely 
in character as the murderer of Kit Linden; a man 
who had terrified young Corbett into silence, who 
shot at gamekeepers and kicked dogs and old 
women out of his way and set man-traps in his 
grounds. Charles saw him in that instant of truth as 
the personification of cruelty, injustice, standing 
for all he most hated in life. 

He raised his pistol and said slowly: ‘Get down 
from your horse, Challaton.’ 
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Hubert exclaimed, with the same high-pitched 
laugh: ‘What tomfoolery is this?’ 

‘Lassure you, I am not jesting. Unless you want 
a ball through your skull, dismount.’ 

The other men closed in. Lord Challaton said 
swiftly: ‘Let him be. Delahaye’s a dangerous man 
to provoke.’ He slipped from his horse and ad- 
vanced towards Charles, sword in hand. 

‘Closer,’ Charles ordered. 

Hubert swore softly, but, confronted by 
Charles's pistol, obeyed. Slowly with his teeth, 
Charles took off a glove and with a deliberate 
action, devoid of all passion, slapped Hubert 
across his masked cheek. He heard the other men 
draw in their breath. Hubert laughed again, a shrill 
sound without mirth. He lowered his sword and, 
taking off his hat, bowed low. 

‘I accept your challenge with pleasure, Charles. 
If you are bent upon committing suicide f am not 
the man to disoblige you. At least, since I have 
shown you some pretty strokes of late, "twill not 
be quite such a farce.’ 

Charles said evenly: * You are mistaken. We shall 
not fight with rapiers.’ 

Startled, Hubert protested: * "Tis not for you to 
decide the weapons.’ 

‘I fear you do not always obey the rules, 
Hubert,’ Charles said carelessly. ‘No more shall I 
upon this occasion. You will fight me with pistols.’ 

‘Indeed I'll not.’ 

“You will fight me with pistols,’ Charles repeated 
grimly. ‘Or I go this very night to report what I 
have just seen.” 

Tom asked swiftly: ‘How much was that?’ 

‘Sufficient to know you are engaged in illegal 
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business, the passage of contraband goods. And — 
now that I have recognized your voice also——’ 

The other broke in: ‘If my father learns of this 
he'll disown me. I'll be ruined and——’ 

“You go too fast,’ Hubert stopped him. ‘I gave 
Delahaye fair warning to keep away. Now he must 
take the consequences. If his body’s found in the 
ditch in the morning, his purse and pistol gone, 
“twill be taken as the work of footpads and no 
questions asked.’ 

The other men gasped. * You must be mad, Chal- 
laton. Delahaye’s not a pauper to be done away 
with without a thought. He’s one of us, a gen- 
tleman.’ ; 

Charles said scornfully: ‘1 like to think I answer 
to that description. As to being one of you... I 
warn you, Hubert, there will be questions asked, 
and one person at least will know where the blame 
lies for my death. And she'll not keep quiet a 
second time, I'll vow.’ He snatched the lantern 
from Tom's hand and held it above Hubert’s head. 
‘Look your fill, gentlemen. The noble Lord Challa- 
ton, who bears the word *‘courage”’ on his coat- 
of-arms; the finest swordsman in London, refusing 
a duel with pistols because he is not quite so cer- 
tain of winning. I might even wing him, and to have 
his own person harmed in any way is not among his 
plans.’ 

Hubert lunged forward, his sword raised. 
“Damn you, I'll run you through here and now.’ 

Charles, anticipating the attack, side-stepped 
and cracked his pistol on Hubert’s fingers. Challa- 
ton dropped his weapon. 

‘That was foolish,’ Charles remarked coolly. ‘1 
am not Christopher Linden, sixteen and fresh to 
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the ways of society. | challenge you again, in front 
of your friends who doubtless hold you in high 
regard. Do you still refuse?’ 

Hubert glanced at the silent group of men. “So 
be it,’ he said in a surly tone. 

*My seconds will wait upon you in due course,” 
Charles said evenly. ‘And naturally offer you the 
choice of weapons. | shall rely upon your giving 
the right answer. Tomorrow I return to Chanters 
Lacy and shall need a week to put my affairs in 
order. In case,’ he added sarcastically, “you take 
your revenge by firing before the word is given.” 

He bowed and stepped aside. The four men 
remounted and set off at a canter towards the city. 
A hundred yards along the road Charles found the 
old woman, lying in the ditch utterly spent. He 
carried her to his horse and, pressing some coins 
into her trembling hand, left her at the hospital 
across the green. 

As he rode homewards the full implication of the 
night's revelation was borne in upon him. Margaret 
had spoken the truth, She had ridden post-haste to 
London, as she had declared, to plead for his life, 
not Davron’s, knowing Hubert Challaton to be the 
better swordsman. That sudden tenderness in her 
eyes, the smile which had caught at his heart, had 
been for him alone. He had suspected her even 
because she had not immediately matched his pas- 
sion with her own. Yet had he not known from the 
first that she would need time to reveal the warmth 
he had been so sure lay hidden beneath her grave 
manner? Had she not opened the door a little with 
that quick kiss before she left, running down the 
stairs like any girl in love? And that kiss, so spon- 
taneous a gesture of gratitude and thankfulness 
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that she had saved him from the same fate as her 
cousin; that kiss he had wiped from his cheek in 
bitterness. 

He felt hot with shame. She must never know 
how he had wronged her, or of this night’s ac- 
tivities. For she would believe he had broken his 
promise and sought out Kit Linden’s murderer 
despite her pleading. And yet . . . In his mind’s eye 
he saw her, as on that first day, her lovely eyes 
fixed reproachfully upon his face, saying sadly: ‘1 
would rather be offended by a truthful man than 
flattered by a dishonest one. Do not lie to me.” 

Then he knew that he must tell her the truth, 
place himself upon her charity. He turned his head 
towards Hackney Village as if his gaze could pene- 
trate the intervening darkness, and spoke her 
name aloud in longing. Because she loved him she 
would understand. She must understand, since it 

_was written from the beginning that they two were 
one. 








RIDING TO Hackney Village in the clear light of 
morning, after the wakeful night hours had drained 
away his elation, Charles was aghast at his be- 
haviour. He had broken his promise to Margaret. 
He had failed in his duty, more especially since he 
was a magistrate, which was to report what he had 
learned of the passage of contraband goods. He 
had flouted the accepted code of duelling by insist- 
ing that he choose the weapons. All this in yielding 
to some mad, quixotic impulse of the moment. The 
sight of an old woman being tormented; the mem- 
ory of a murdered boy. . . . Certainly these should 
rouse any humane man to anger. Willingly last 
night he could have put a ball through Hubert’s 
pitiless heart. But to take retribution into his own 
hands, coldly and with calculation at fourteen 
yards, with the possibility that he himself would be 
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stretched upon the ground at the first shot. . . . 
That was folly indeed. 

Yet Hubert was a murderer. How else, after 
three years, with no witnesses who would come 
forward, was he to be punished? Charles’s 
thoughts travelled down dark avenues, at the end 
of each the necessity of facing Margaret. None of 
the speeches he had rehearsed during the night 
seemed now of any use. His explanation that he 
had given his promise to her with the wrong man in 
mind sounded weak and foolish. 

Reluctantly he drew rein beside the little house 
in a quiet street which was the home of Margaret's 
former schoolteacher. A few moments later he 
found himself in a small, comfortable room with a 
fire of sea-coal burning brightly and the sun shining 
through the latticed windows. On the wall were 
portraits of young women, their heads high, their 
hands folded, palms upwards, on their laps. He 
had seen Margaret sit like that, in the same air of 
calm dignity. On every flat surface in the room 
stood miniatures of young girls. Charles, discover- 
ing One a little larger than the rest, glanced hastily 
over his shoulder and picked it: This was how 
she had looked at seventeen; du. .. hair piled high 
and a smile curving her lips; those incredibly dark 
blue eyes shining and unclouded, her whole face 
alight. This was how Davron must have seen her, 
innocent and eager and wholly adorable. 

In her place now was the grave and troubled 
woman who had touched his own heart so deeply, 
that joyous light quenched by the selfishness of 
three men: Hubert Challaton, Davron, and her 
uncle. No wonder, Charles reflected grimly, she 
had been so suspicious of himself, so anxious to 
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avoid him for fear he should bring her further hurt. 
Silently he vowed that, given the chance, he would 
put that light back in her eyes, that smile on her 
lips, lift from her shoulders the burden she had 
borne too long. He raised the miniature to his lips; 
then swung round guiltily as his name was spoken. 

In the doorway stood a woman tall as himself, 
her angular figure garbed in a dark grey gown 
relieved only by the white linen collar and starched 
cap set firmly on her thin grey hair. She did not 
offer her hand, but bowed stiffly. 

‘I am Maria Trowbridge,’ she said in a clear, 
decisive voice. ‘Miss Linden is quite ready to 
leave. But first . . .” She seated herself with im- 
mense dignity in a high-backed chair. ‘First | wish 
to have a talk with you, Sir Charles. Pray sit down. 
Oh, but I see...” 

She looked pointedly at the miniature still in his 
hand. He flushed and in his embarrassment 
knocked over several frames. When clumsily he 
had righted them he sat opposite her, his knees 
together, his back stiffly straight. Under the 
scrutiny of those dark, fearless eyes he felt twenty 
years slip away. He was sitting in the schoolroom 
at Chanters Lacy, left to the tender mercies of his 
first governess. All that was missing was the cane. 

Miss Trowbridge asked quietly: ‘Have I your 
permission to speak frankly, sir?’ 

Amazed that this formidable woman should ask 
permission for anything, he murmured his assent. 

“Margaret has confided in me to a certain extent.’ 
she began. ‘At least sufficiently to assure me that 
you have made a very favourable impression upon 
her. I trust you will not take offence, Sir Charles, if 
I enquire your intentions towards her? She has no 
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parents, as you must know, and her uncle——" 
She broke off, shrugging. Her eyes never left his 
face. 

Charles replied at once: * Your question is easily 
answered, ma‘am. I wish to marry Miss Linden.” 

“Does she know this?’ 

*She can scarcely be unaware of my desire,’ he 
said wryly. ‘Though naturally until | have had the 
opportunity to speak to Mr. Linden | cannot ask 
her to become formally betrothed.’ 

Miss Trowbridge’s fingers, resting in her lap with 
the same appearance of repose as those in the 
portraits, tightened. ‘She is of age,’ she observed 
quietly. 

Charles moved uneasily, uncertain of her mean- 
ing. He asked hesitantly: ‘Are you suggesting, 
ma’am, that I override the normal conventions and 
propose marriage to her without asking her uncle’s 
permission?’ 

Miss Trowbridge’s face was impassive. ‘You 
have just assured me, sir, that you wish to marry 
Margaret. Do you suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Linden will allow it?’ 

‘I see no reason why he should object. Espe- 
cially now that | have——’ 

“Yes, Sir Charles?’ she pressed as he broke off. 

Shrugging, he answered casually: ‘’Tis of no 
consequence, ma’am. Since it appears to be your 
opinion that Mr. Linden will refuse permission, 
may I ask what would be your advice?’ 

She sat up even straighter. ‘You may. And I will 
tell you. Marry her now, within the week. And tell 
ho one until it is done.’ 

Dumbfounded, Charles stared at her. She sat 
unmoving, completely unperturbed by his as- 
tonished gaze. 
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He said at last: ‘Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, ma‘am. Yet | scarcely think such a step 
would be advisable. Admittedly | have known 
Miss Linden for only a short time. But it had 
seemed to me that a certain reserve in her nature 
must be respected, that so sudden a show of ar- 
dour on my part——’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

He felt as if the absent cane had been rapped 
across his knuckles. Miss Trowbridge leaned for- 
ward, tapping him on the knee with a bony 
forefinger. ‘Believe me, | know Margaret very 
well. What she needs above all else is just this 
show of ardour. She needs to feel protected, 
cherished, sure of an affection that is sincere and 
will endure.’ She sat upright again and regarded 
him silently for a moment. Then she said: * You 
bear a great name, Sir Charles. You are an only 
son, well favoured and rich, and I am told you 
greatly desire an heir. Yet you remain a bachelor at 
twenty-six. I therefore draw the conclusion that 
you hoped one day to discover a woman whom 
you could wholly love and who would love you in 
the same manner. Now you have found her, I say 
again, marry her quickly or you will lose her.” Her 
eyes softened and she nodded her head as if to 
emphasize her words, spoken almost to herself. 
‘Believe me, your loss would be very great.” 

Taken aback by her frankness and her change of 
manner, he said slowly: * Your conjecture as to why 
I have remained unmarried is correct, ma’am. But 
I do not understand why you think I am likely to 
lose her, save on account of my own recent 
folly... . 

Miss Trowbridge’s voice hardened again. ‘Once 
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you is known, you will have no chance. Do you 
Suppose she will be able to turn a blind eye to her 
uncle’s dependence upon her, to withstand the 
pleas of the man who took her in when her parents 
died, who has given her everything she could 
want—materially?’ 

He asked reluctantly: ‘If Margaret were to be- 
come my wife, hurriedly and secretly, surely she 
would feel guilty of such deception towards her 
uncle?’ 

“Yes, 1 think that likely. Until such time as 
Thomas Linden is made to see sense and become 
again the fine, generous-natured man he was be- 
fore the death of his son quite altered his nature.’ 

Charles asked doubtfully: ‘Is that possible? 
Admittedly, the last time I met him he——’ 

‘Certainly it is possible,’ she interrupted firmly. 
‘I shall see to it myself.’ 

He had a vision of Thomas Linden as he had first 
seen him, huge and red-faced, a gun gripped in 
hands on which the black hairs bristled with his 
anger. The idea of that figure confronted by this 
outspoken, determined woman threatened his 
gravity and he felt a terrible temptation to laugh. 

Miss Trowbridge said sternly: * You do not after 
all seem over-anxious to marry, Sir Charles. In- 
deed, I begin to suspect you are cast in the same 
mould as that other young man who professed to 
be so devoted to Margaret.’ 

Charles sprang to his feet. ‘I have suffered your 
questions without taking offence, ma’am. Now 
you go too far.’ 

Miss Trowbridge uttered a sound remarkably 
like a snort. ‘I am prepared to go to any lengths, 
sir, to ensure that child's happiness. I am con- 
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cerned with her feelings, not yours. If you allow 
her to return to that prison of a house, without a 
solemn promise given between you—then you are 
forcing her to make the choice under impossible 
conditions. Thomas Linden will fasten the yoke of 
his need so heavily upon her shoulders that neither 
she nor you will be able to lift it from her until he 
dies.” 

For a moment he met her eyes; then he moved 
across.to the window. He said earnestly: ‘Upon 
my honour, if it were possible | would do as you 
suggest. If she would agree I would marry her this 
very day and you should be present to hear our 
promises.” 

When he relapsed into silence Miss Trowbridge 
turned round in her chair. ‘Doubtless you regard 
me as an interfering, presumptuous old woman, 
Sir Charles. So far as has been in my power, I have 
concerned myself with the future happiness of 
young ladies whom I have had in my charge, as 
well as with their education and deportment. Had I 
been in England when Margaret became so in- 
fatuated with Lord Davron . . . However, that is 
past, There is, | apprehend, some barrier to your 
marriage which you are not prepared to divulge to 
me. 

Undecided, Charles began to toy. with his 
snuff-box. Then, glancing across the room, he 
found his eyes held again by that dark, penetrating 
gaze. He realized suddenly where Margaret had 
acquired her hatred of dishonesty, her dignity and 
directness of speech. He knew that he could no 
more withhold the truth from this forthright 
woman than from Margaret herself. 

He said quietly: ‘I am pledged to fight a duel with 
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aman who is both an excellent shot and ruthless. It 
may well be that I shall be killed.’ 

The ticking of the grandfather clock in the 
corner sounded unnaturally loud in the silence 
which followed his words. A coal fell in the grate. 
A man shouted as he drove some calves along the 
Street. Part of Charles’s mind registered that the 
animals were thin and pitted with sores, conditions 
he would never tolerate at Chanters Lacy. 

At length Miss Trowbridge spoke. “Yesterday 
Margaret travelled alone to London, which I de- 
Plored. She visited your house unchaperoned, 
which greatly shocked me. Yet | forbore to rep- 
rimand her, since I understood it was your safety 
which impelled her to behave with such lack of 

. When she arrived here she had more live- 
liness in her step, more happiness in her eyes, than 
I have seen for three years. Now, it seems, you 
have broken your word, and——" 

“When I gave my word,’ he said, thrusting his 
snuff-box back into his pocket, ‘the promise, in my 
mind, was connected with—with some other man, 
a man for whom I thought Miss Linden to have 
a—a high regard.’ He thrust back his shoulders 
and crossed the room to stand beside her. ‘Be- 
sides,” he said gravely, ‘there are some matters 
which a man must put even before his love for a 
woman, his own happiness. I am a Justice of the 
Peace in my own district, and in that capacity must 
punish men for their crimes. These men are often 
poor, their stealing done in order to save their 
children from starvation. Am | then, knowing a 
man of my own class to bea murderer, to let him go 
free because the law in this case has no power?’ 

Miss Trowbridge asked tartly: ‘And if you are 
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killed in this encounter justice will have been 
done?’ 

‘] shall at least have tried,” he answered grimly. 

She rose and laid a hand upon his sleeve. “Sir 
Charles, just now I insulted you by suggesting 
your regard for Margaret might be no stronger than 
Lord Davron’s. For that I ask your pardon. Make 
your peace with Margaret, extract a promise from 
her that she will marry you—if you survive. For 
my part, I wish you well and will earnestly pray for 
you—both.”’ 

He looked deep into her eyes, and what he saw 
there made him raise her hand to his lips. He said: 
*] swear to you, if | live, I will not fail her. She is 
above everything in the world to me, save hon- 
our. 


Margaret sat in her bedroom, awaiting Miss 
Trowbridge’s summons. She longed to rush 
downstairs and into Charles's arms. Yet that meant 
a voyage upon an unknown sea, and this room, this 
little house to which she had occasionally escaped 
during the past three years, was a familiar, safe 
harbour. 

She had driven here yesterday alternately elated 
and dismayed; elated by Charles's acquiescence to 
her plea, his gentleness, his sudden ardour: dis- 
mayed at the temerity of her own conduct. Puz- 
zled, too, by his inexplicable withdrawal after 
receiving the note of which he would not speak. 

She sighed, staring out at the sunlit autumn gar- 
den. There was so much she did not know about 
him, so much of herself she had kept hidden. This 
love which had come to her so swiftly, unexpect- 
edly, was still a little frightening. She could not 
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easily sweep away the barriers of prejudice, nor 
discard at once the armour of suspicion with which 
she had sought to protect her heart from further 
hurt. For she had been hurt more than she cared to 
admit, by Philip Davron’s rejection. When first he 
had shown interest in her she had been very young 
and inexperienced. She had been flattered by his 
polished speeches, gratified to observe the envi- 
i ous glances of young women of gentler birth, 
hopeful that she might fulfil the desire of Uncle 
) Thomas who had been so g00d to her. How to win 
| 





Lord Davron had occupied her thoughts for many 
weeks, and instinctively she had used her inno- 
| cence, her wide-eyed delight in the new life around 
____ her. Triumphing over the affected, studied charm 
of the young women of his own class, she had won 
him. By her propriety, her willingness to learn, she 
| had also won over his mother and his brother. All 
the world seemed laid at her feet. And had been 
Snatched away through no fault of her own. 

It all seemed so long ago. She remembered the 
cold, numbing shock of discovering what cruelty 
and cowardice, deceit and dishonour, lay beneath 
the glitter and polite speeches of London society. 
What had pleased her before, filled her with dis- 
gust. Deliberately she viewed all noblemen as 
heartless deceivers, their ladies as having no more 
morals than an alley-cat. She had enclosed herself 
in a world of rejection, and though she knew it to 
be arid and uncharitable, at least it was safe. Until 
Emma Delahaye, with her simplicity and love of 
humanity, had begun the first misgivings, 
weakened the links in Margaret’s armour. Now, 
against all her resolve, her life was again centred 
upon One man, her emotions as wayward as the 
wind. 
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She began to pace backwards and forwards ac- 
ross the little room. Could she trust him? Or was 
this but a fleeting passion on his part, an experi- — 
ence to be savoured and forgotten when some new 
interest offered? Would he not see, after his first 
infatuation had lessened, that Sophia Challaton 
was so much more fitted to be his wife? After her 
previous disillusion, she found it impossible to 
judge clearly. She lacked the courage wholly to 
discard the reserve she had so carefully cultivated, 
and give her heart into his hands. 

Maria Trowbridge, who knew her so well, had 
seen her uncertainty, her fear. And taken the prob- 
lem upon herself. By a gesture or an inflection of 
the voice, Margaret would know at once whether 
her old schoolteacher was giving a blessing upon 
their union, or a warning. 

At last a door downstairs opened and a maid 
came up to call her. She gathered up gloves and 
reticule, threw her cloak over her arm. Her hands 
were trembling, her heart pounding. It needed all 
her self-control to walk slowly down the stairs and 
make the dignified entry and bow which Miss 
Trowbridge had taught her so many years ago. She 
raised her eyes only when Charles's lips were 
pressed against her fingers. His heart was revealed 
in his face. Her own beat even faster, and for the 
moment she was incapable of speech. 

Miss Trowbridge’s voice broke into her confu- 
sion. ‘Sir Charles will take a cup of chocolate with 
us before you leave, my dear. The morning is quite 
chill and you have a long journey before you.’ 

Margaret turned, beseeching with her eyes for 
her former schoolteacher’s verdict. Smiling, Miss 
Trowbridge patted the chair beside her. 

‘] have already informed you, Margaret, that I 
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considered your conduct most unladylike. How- 
ever, since you have behaved in this unseemly 
manner, you now find yourself unchaperoned in 
London, faced with the necessity to return to your 
uncle’s house with all speed.’ 

Margaret, her hands dutifully laid in her lap in 
the approved manner, could not forbear a glance at 
Charles. He stood by the window negligently ad- 
justing a ruffle at his wrist while he tried not to let 
his mouth reflect the amusement in his eyes. 

Miss Trowbridge continued to speak precisely. 
‘Since Sir Charles has kindly offered his escort, 
and I am assured he is a gentleman of honour and 
holds you in high regard, | confess myself satisfied 
that you may safely undertake the journey in his 
company.’ 

Margaret's gaze moved from Charles to the rigid 
figure beside her. She had her answer. This elderly 
woman, who all her adult life had been in charge of 
young girls, and consequently had much experi- 
ence in assessing the characters of their attendant 
young men, had put Charles on trial and found him 
not wanting. Implicitly Margaret accepted Miss 
Trowbridge’s judgement. There need be no more 
doubts or reservations. She felt herself already 
emerging from the prison of suspicion and prej- 
udice into a world of golden, glorious light, filled 
with the sound of singing. 

She slipped to her knees and caught Miss Trow- 
bridge’s hand in both her own. ‘I thank you, 
ma’am!” she exclaimed fervently. ‘You are very 
Kind to overlook my conduct, and to—to——’ 

Miss Trowbridge laid her free hand against Mar- 
garet’s cheek. ‘My dear child, | could have wished 
your visit to be longer. If there should come a time 
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when you feel in need of——’ She broke off, ex- 
changing a look with Charles over the girl’s head. 
Then she added quickly: *Let us hope that sorrow 
is past for you. You have suffered too much and 
been forced into responsibilities beyond your 
years.’ She withdrew her hand and said sharply: 
‘Come now. Kneeling is most undignified for a 
lady, and you certainly cannot drink your choco- 
late in that position.’ 


After three hours of travelling Charles ordered a 
halt for dinner at a hostelry where he was well 
known. The innkeeper’s sharp eyes took in at once 
that Sir Charles Delahaye, whose usual feminine 
companion was his sister, was escorting into the 
inn a well-dressed young woman travelling alone 
in a coach which bore no coat-of-arms and whose 
servants’ livery he did not recognize. Drawing his 
own conclusions, he showed them into a private 
room, served them with wine and left them alone 
for a while before sending in the meal. 

Margaret's hand trembled as she raised her 
glass. Charles enquired anxiously: ‘Are you feel- 
ing indisposed? You told me yesterday that coach 
travel did not agree with you.’ 

‘lam perfectly well, thank you,’ she murmured. 
She was in fact feeling nervous to a ridiculous 
* degree. Not since her schooldays, when the more 
adventurous girls had dared each other to such 
escapades, had she been alone in a strange house 
with a young man, the door firmly closed. The 
conspiratorial wink she had seen the innkeeper 
give his maidservant made her fully aware of the 
implication he put upon the situation. Charles, to 
her further embarrassment, seemed equally ill at 
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ease. After his first glad greeting he had appeared 
withdrawn, riding silently, often frowning, beside 
the coach. Occasionally he turned to smile reas- 
suringly at her, so that she imagined him to be still 
absorbed in some anxiety caused by the note he 
had received the previous day. 

He put down his glass and said a little stiffly: 
“Miss Trowbridge has obviously a great fondness 
for you.’ 

“And I for her. You found her——’ 

‘Formidable.’ Charles laughed, but the sound 
seemed forced out of him. ‘I have not suffered 
such scrutiny and questioning since my school- 
days.” 

Margaret said anxiously: ‘I pray you did not 
take offence. She intended only to——’ 

‘Discover if 1 was worthy of you? I believe I 
passed her test. I have another yet to undergo.” 

He rose and leaned both hands on the mantel- 
piece, staring into the fire. His voice was low and 
troubled. ‘Since the first day we met I have known 
you to value truth more than most women. And so 
I now must make a confession.’ 

Made a little apprehensive by his manner,’ Mar- 
garet waited in silence while he fidgeted with an 
ornament and tapped his boot against the oak set- 
Ue. At last he said slowly: ‘In my thoughts I did 
you a most grievous wrong. | doubted your word, 
your integrity, the motive which drove you to 
London.” He swung round to face her, flinging out 
his hands. ‘In short,’ he ended harshly, hating 
himself, ‘I believed you to be pleading for Dav- 
ron’s life, not mine.’ 

Her eyes widened, her reticule slipped to the 
floor; the colour drained from her cheeks. Staring 
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at his boots, Charles continued wretchedly: ‘I ¢an- 
not understand how | could ever have imagined 
that you, who so love truth, could have deceived 
me in such a manner.” 

Bewildered, she asked: ‘Why should I plead for 
Philip’s life? 1 have not set eyes on him for three 
years. | know nothing of his affairs, save that he 
married well and has a little daughter.’ 

‘His wife bore him a son last night. I called this 
morning before setting out for Hackney Village.” 
He still felt embarrassed at thought of that visit. 
Davron, proud as a peacock that he had produced 
an heir, had listened with only half an ear to 
Charles's carefully worded apology for his offen- 
sive attitude of the previous evening; then clapped 
him on the shoulder, called him his dear friend and 
insisted that Charles drink a toast to the new baby. 
Hot with shame, Charles realized to what an ex- 
tent jealousy had blinded his judgement, that he 
could have assumed that this debonair, self- 
satisfied young man was the one he sought as Kit 
Linden’s murderer. : 

‘You have not answered my question,” Margaret 
reminded him quietly. ‘Even had I any knowledge 
that Lord Davron’s life was in danger, why should 
I plead for him to you?’ 

Charles sat down on the settle, his hands 
clasped between his knees. ‘I beg you, hear me 
out. You may upbraid me afterwards, though 
nothing you can say will be harsher than the words 
with which I have condemned myself.’ 

She neither spoke nor moved, nor took her eyes 
from his face as he confessed his suspicions. He 
told her how he had twisted her words after the 
warning note arrived, how his mind from then on 
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had worked in one direction only and so involved | 
him in that fateful hour on Whitechapel Green. 

When he had finished she lowered her eyes and 
Stared into the fire. At first she felt only shock and — 
despair that despite all her efforts he was pledged 
to fight Hubert Challaton. Then gradually the reve- 
lation of the nature of Charles's love for her pene- 
trated her numbed mind. When she faced him at 
last she saw that all arrogance, all his usual assur- 
ance, had left him. His shoulders were hunched, 
his hands hung loosely between his knees; his eyes 
held a plea for her understanding and forgiveness. 

Oblivious to Miss Trowbridge’s teaching, Mar- 
garet sank on her knees before him. She took his 
hand in both of hers and laid it against her cheek. 
She said brokenly: ‘You believed me still in love 
with Philip and yet you gave me your promise? You 
believed I had deceived you, yet you uttered no 
word of reproach. Though you thought I had most 
cruelly wounded you, you would not have let me 
travel home alone.’ 

‘I love you,” he said simply. 

“I thought that my heart would never be touched 
by a man again,” she said thoughtfully. ‘That love 
came only once. And for you also. . . Your sister 
told me that you fell in love with a young French 
girl, but that——’ She broke off, not quite know- 
ing how to express her meaning. 

He spoke for her. ‘We have both played make- 
believe, chasing the shadow for the substance. I 
believe that our two lives were directed to that 
moment in the water-meadow when first we met. 
We have both had barriers to cross. Nothing can 
part us now save——’ He stopped abruptly, re- 
calling that death for him might not be so far dis- 
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* tant. He drew her on to the settle and into his arms, 
seeking to shut out the thought that her happiness 
might for the second time be ended by Hubert 
Challaton. 

Sure now of his love, she no longer stifled her 
own. All her pent-up yearning escaped in a great _ 
wave of tenderness and joy. Charles, taken aback 
by a passion he had only half suspected, was soon 
adrift on the same sea. When at last a repeated 
knocking penetrated their consciousness they 
drew apart flushed and confused, and stared at the 
wide-eyed maidservant as if she were a being from 
another planet. 

Only when they were about to set out again upon 
their journey did Margaret voice her fear. She said 
anxiously: ‘Are you irrevocably pledged to this 
duel, without hope of withdrawal?’ 

“Would you have me forsake my honour?’ 

‘I am so afraid. Even with pistols, with which 
weapon you declare you are more evenly 
matched. . . . Lord Challaton is not to be trusted. If 
you should be killed——’ As she broke off, a 
catch in her voice, he took her in his arms. 

‘With more happiness than I have dreamed of 
within my reach, I am sure it will go well with me,” 
he reassured her. 

She asked in an awed tone: ‘Do you hope to kill 
him? This man who is your neighbour, whose sis- 
ter believes you will marry her?’ 

He answered coldly: ‘It is no fault of mine that 
Sophia is so deluded. I have never given her cause 
to indulge such a fancy. As for killing Hubert . . . 
No, I no longer intend that. Only to punish, and if 
possible to prevent his doing further mischief. 1 
wish to shatter his right arm so that he may no 
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longer commit murder with a rapier; or to put a ball 
in his foot with which he is so fond of kicking 
people and beasts into submission. That is why, 
against the accepted code of duelling, I insisted on 
the choice of weapons. Were this an ordinary affair 
of honour, I would not have taken that course.’ 

She said: *! drove to London seeking to divert 
you from your purpose, thinking it to be ven- 
geance, which is wrong. But now... . I have heard 
it said that you temper justice with mercy. Now I 
know that to be true, even towards this man who 
has such cruelty in his nature and whom you must 
hate. I—I do not think | am worthy of you, 
Charles. But I will love you with all my being and 
pray that may suffice.’ 

“It is all l ask,” he murmured, his lips against her 
hair. ‘All of my desire since first I looked into your 
eyes and saw my future there.’ 

But to her that future, so suddenly filled with 
hope, was not to be jeopardized again by Hubert 
Challaton. She would bide her time. Then, using 
her woman's weapons of tears and supplication, on 
her knees if needs be, she would seek again to 
deflect him from his purpose. Somehow she must 
make him withdraw from the encounter which she 
was Certain would end only in his death. 

Deliberately, for the rest of the journey, Charles 
put the thought of his impending duel out of his 
mind. He rode beside the coach when the road 
allowed, talking to Margaret through the open 
window. His gaze ranged critically over the coun- 
tryside where the trees were shedding their leaves 
and the fields were golden with stubble from the 
harvest. As he pointed out to her a particularly fine 
herd of cattle, or explained the wastefulness of the 
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strip-field system as compared to enclosure as 
practiced in his own village, he was gratified to see 
her face come alive with interest. Compared with 
Emma's bored acceptance of such topics, and 
Sophia’s complete lack of response, Margaret’s 
eager, intelligent questioning was a delight. The 
thought of his sister brought him up with a perk to 
face an aspect of his relationship with Margaret to 
which previously he had not given much reflec- 
tion. 

Would she take kindly to Margaret as mistress of 
Chanters Lacy? He recalled with some reassur- 
ance his conversation with her on the night of his 
return, when she had told him his ideas were too 
rooted in prejudice; that if he truly loved, no ob- 
stacle would prove too great. Often she had spo- 
ken of her admiration and respect for Margaret. 
Perhaps, with her warm heart and her fondness for 
young company, she would come in time to love 
her as a sister. 

He felt his spirits rise as always as he neared his 
own home. The yellowing beeches on the chalk 
ridge, the stream meandering through the water- 
meadows, the ancient house snug amongst its shel- 
tering elms. . . . All these were familiar, perma- 
nent. On the last occasion he had stood on the hill 
and gazed down into the valley, his pleasure had 
been marred by the recollection that once again he 
had failed in his search for the woman who would 
win his heart and bear him an heir out of their 
mutual passion. Now she was here at his side at 
last, and his pride and joy in her beyond his imagin- 
ing. 

He edged his mare close to the coach and, smil- 
ing down at her, reached for her hand. The soft 
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haze of evening. lay on the valley. Smoke curled 
from the cottage chimneys. Cattle moved placidly 
across the fields. The world seemed utterly at 
peace, and he with it. All things were possible; 
defeat on any count not to be entertained for a 
moment. 

On the green they came upona group of villagers 
Surrounding two men who bore a rough litter. 
Charles halted the coach to let the little party pass. 
On the improvised stretcher lay a man covered 
with a blood-stained coat. His eyes were closed, 
his unkempt hair plastered against his ashen 
cheek. 

“Who is this man?’ Charles asked. ‘I do not 
recognize him.’ 

The blacksmith stepped forward. ‘One of Lord 
Challaton’s tenants, sir. Lives in a hovel t’other 
side of the hill.’ 

“What has happened to him?’ 

The blacksmith glanced round the silent group, 
shuffled his feet, and cleared his throat noisily. 
*Reckon it'll do the poor devil no harm to tell ‘ee, 
Sir Charles, seeing as how it'll be his Maker who'll 
Soon pass judgement on him, not your honour.’ 

“He has committed some offence?’ 

“He was poaching a pheasant from off his lord- 
ship’s land, for to feed his six children, nigh to 
Starving as they are.’ 

Charles's fingers tightened on the reins. ‘A 
man-trap?’ 

“Ay, sir. Your shepherd heard his cries. He’d 
been there half the night and all today with his leg 
torn half off. ‘Tis little good it’s done him that we 
reached him afore his lordship’s gamekeeper. He'll 
not last another hour, I’m thinking.’ 
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_ *Then get him to the surgeon without delay. I 
will settle the fee for whatever can be done to ease 
his passing.’ He took some guineas from his purse. 
‘Give these to his wife. If she has need of more, 
come to me.’ 

The blacksmith said bitterly: ‘If he lives you 
could have him hanged or transported for poach- 
ing. Oh, | know you wouldn't, Sir Charles, but 
you'd be within the law to order it. Yet the man 
who spends money to put those devilish contrap- 
tions in his woods instead of giving his labourers a 
decent wage is not breaking the law. Don’t hardly 
seem right, do it, sir?’ 

‘There is much that is not right in this world, 
Samuel,’ Charles said quietly. “The law, I fear, 
does not always go hand in hand with justice. It is 
sometimes left to individuals to administer that.’ 

He moved off, riding beside the coach with taut 
mouth and brows drawn together in a frown. To 
Margaret it seemed he had forgotten her existence. 
Suddenly she knew what she must do. To hold by 
letting go. . . . No longer must she try to bind him 
with cords of weakness, with anxious tears and 
pleas. If-she were to be his wife she must support 
him in all things, however much anguish it might 
cause her. 

Alighting at the door of Flansham Court, she 
dismissed the coach at once and turned to Charles. 

‘l think it best you do not show yourself at 
present,” she said quietly. ‘Until | have made my 
peace with Uncle Thomas. He would suspect I 
went to London to keep an assignation with you, 
which would not help us win his approval.’ 

‘I will be guided by you,” he agreed at once. 

She laid her hand on his arm. ‘But only in this. In 
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all other matters. . . . I heard everything that was 
said on the green, and now I understand. I will no 
jonger beseech you to withdraw from this duel, to 
forsake your honour. For that would be to use my 
love to weaken, not to aid you.’ 

~ He raised her hand to his lips. ‘1 am thankful you 
can speak so. For neither your tears nor all my 
dreams of happiness would wean me from my 
purpose now. With your love as a shield, your 
understanding as my strength I am assured I can- 
not lose.” 


10 


YETIT WAS as well to be prepared. Charles sent for 
his attorney, made a new will; wrote detailed in- 
structions for his bailiff. Observing Emma’s 
childlike pleasure in his return, her desire to be 
concerned with no more serious matters than the 
present height of women’s head-dresses in Lon- 
don, he decided against telling her of his recent 
activities. 

Instead, he asked: ‘Do you yearn so much for 
London?’ 

‘Sometimes, when the weather makes the roads 
so bad it becomes difficult to visit one’s friends. 
With winter approaching : 

‘There is nothing to prevent your spending the 
season in town.’ 

Her eyes widened. * You do not imagine I would 
leave you here alone? Who would concern them- 
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selves with your welfare, make sure you changed 
your wet clothes?’ 

In a carefully casual voice he said: ‘Supposing I 
were to tell you I hope to marry?’ 

His sister's piece of tapestry work slipped to the 
floor. She asked excitedly: ‘Is that why you went 
to London? To ask Sophia? But no, that could not 
be. For she was at Dainton Park when you left.’ 

*You still think I have Sophia in mind?’ 

‘Only because I cannot think of anyone else in 
whom you have shown the slightest interest.” She 
sighed loudly. ‘If Sophia becomes mistress here I 
shall certainly spend a deal of time in London. She 
holds me in such little esteem, and——’ 

‘It is not Sophia.’ 

Emma's eyes widened even further, her little 
mouth dropped open. ‘Who, then, pray? For I 
declare I do not know. Come, Charles, tell me at 
once." 

When he did so she repeated incredulously: 
‘Margaret Linden! Oh, Charles, I never could 
have guessed. Tho’ indeed you have spoken out 
for her and rescued her and I have teased you. . . . 
Yet you have known her for so short a time and— 
for shame, that you should so deceive me with 
your scornful talk of merchants, and keeping so 
secret how you went to her aid in the water- 
meadows.” She sprang to her feet and took his face 
between her plump hands, exclaiming joyfully: ‘T 
do declare you must be truly in love. No other 
reason would make you forget your prejudices, 
discard the narrow outlook you shared with Papa.” 

“You are quite right. | am most deeply in love.’ 

‘And she with you?’ 

He nodded, smiling. She drew down his head 
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and kissed his cheek, then put her arms around his 
neck, standing on tiptoe. *] am delighted, Charles. 
Have you spoken to Mr. Linden? Are you formally 


’ betrothed? When will you marry?’ 


‘Emma, you are too hasty. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to speak to Margaret's uncle. In fact, the 
situation is so delicate | await word from her be- 
fore even visiting Flansham Court. And—and 
there is a matter of some importance which I must 
first attend to.’ 

She drew away from him, stamping her foot. 
‘Oh, how tedious she must find you. You should 
not let anything come between you and your true 
love. Indeed, you are acting altogether much too 
solemn for a lover.’ 

Ignoring her chatter, he asked earnestly: 
‘Emma, if any harm should befall me, will you 
promise to regard Margaret as if she were my 
wife?’ 

Studying his serious face, she said slowly: “Cer- 
tainly I will. What harm is likely to befall you?’ 

He shrugged. ‘One can be thrown from a horse, 
overturned in a coach, set upon by highwaymen, 
footpads.” 

‘You have never spoken like this before. A fine 
way to entertain the thought of marriage. I declare, 
to set it alongside the idea of death. Indeed, 
Charles, sometimes I confess you are a mystery to 
me. You regard life so very seriously. But, then, so 
does Margaret. Though, to be sure, I cannot see 
how it can be otherwise in her case, shut up in that 
gloomy prison of a house. Charles, you will bring 
her over so that I may tell her how very glad I am?” 

‘] will,’ he promised. ‘Believe me, when certain 
matters are settled you will not find us as grave as 
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you surmise. We shall be as gay and light-hearted a 
pair of lovers as you could wish.” 

He saw he had not convinced her. But at least he 
was assured of Margaret's welcome to Chanters 
Lacy as his wife. He went into the library and 
wrote an apology to Sophia, pleading indisposition 
as the cause of his leaving her so abruptly at Lady 
Langdale’s ball. By the same post he sent a letter to 
_ a London friend, asking him to call upon Hubert 
Challaton suggesting they meet a week hence, in 
Hyde Park at seven in the morning. Then he took 
his pistols and rode to a quiet corner of the woods. 
He made a mark five feet high upon a birch tree, 
and stripped the bark in shreds with ball after ball 
placed accurately within a three-inch square, and 
stifled the voice of conscience which urged that a 
man of honour, even when faced with virtual 
suicide, did not flout the accepted code of gen- 
tlemen as applied to the matter of duelling. 


Margaret stood at her window, staring dully into 
the leaf-strewn courtyard. It had been raining all 
morning and the sound of water filled the air, drip- 
ping from the trees, gushing down water-spouts. A 
scudding wind was blowing away the clouds now 
and a pale sun emerging. The change in the wea- 
ther did nothing to lift her spirits. Shivering, she 
turned back to the fire and picked up the bellows. 
The fanning of the flames into life was the pattern 
of the renewed resentment within herself. For the 
past two days Thomas Linden had scarcely let her 
out of his sight and at night he locked her in her 
bedroom. Today he had committed the crowning 
injustice. He had ridden off to some unknown desti- 
nation, leaving orders that she was to be confined 
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to her sitting-room until he returned. Never had 
she imagined he could treat her so, as if she were a 
child to be punished for her misdemeanour. Her 
attempt to get word to Charles had ended in fail- 
ure. None of the servants would risk incurring 
Thomas's displeasure while he was in his present 
mood. Susanna had regarded her with shocked but 
admiring eyes, and kept well out of the way. 

Throughout the hours of loneliness, of forced 
inactivity, she believed herself to have experi- 
enced every emotion of which the human heart 
was capable. But uppermost was fear. For she 
faced now in deeper measure the dread which had 
sent her so impulsively to London, the dread that 
Charles would be killed. 

She laid down the bellows and sank upon the 
floor, forcing her mind away from its present tor- 
ment, recalling instead the magic, wonderful 
world she and Charles had entered together at the 
inn. Presently, as a shaft of weak sunlight pene- 
trated into her sitting-room, she rose and looked 
into the mirror above the mantelpiece. The face 
she saw there, though the features were unmistak- 
ably hers, seemed almost a stranger's. Had 
Charles known from the beginning that she could 
look like this, so dreamy-eyed and tender of 
mouth, the coldness of rejection replaced by a 
lighting up of her whole face that was like the 
emergence of sunlight through storm-clouds?’ 

She started at a knock on her door. A key turned 
in the lock. Susanna slipped into the room and shut 
the door noiselessly behind her. 

Margaret said quickly: “You should not be here. 
If Uncle Thomas——’ 

‘He has told his valet he will not be back until 
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evening. I have bribed your maid not to breathe a 
word, and the coachman appears devoted to you 
and may be relied upon.’ 

‘William?’ Margaret repeated dully. ‘How 
should he. . . ?’ 

‘I have come to strike a bargain with you, Meg. I 
will let you out if you will accompany me to visit 
George.’ 

Shocked, Margaret exclaimed: ‘Susanna, you 
cannot be serious! Uncle Thomas would never 
forgive you.’ 

The younger girl pouted. ‘I do not think that’s of 
much importance. I can no longer abide this life, 
shut up in this dreadful house with nothing to do 
save needlework, and nowhere to go save a walk in 
the garden, which I abhor. I am almost eighteen, 
Meg. It is not fair that I should be as confined as a 
nun.” 

Margaret took hold of her cousin's hands. *Dear 
- child, I am of the same opinion. But——’ 

Susanna threw back her head. ‘I am enduring no 
more ‘‘buts’’. George risked his life to save Papa’s 
property. He is upright and hard-working and Sir 
Charles thinks highly of him. I love him with all my 
heart, as he does me, and I intend to marry him, 
with or without Papa's consent.’ 

Margaret studied her cousin's flushed face and 
bright eyes, while she sought for words to dissuade 
her. Above Susanna’s head she caught sight of a 
spider making its relentless way towards an insect 
caught in its threads. That is what Uncle Thomas 
has become, she thought, a spider tightening his 
web around Susanna and me, draining us of all 
happiness, all hope, making us suffer for the 
tragedy which was in no way our fault. 

She kissed Susanna lightly on the cheek. ‘I 
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never could deny you, dearest. I will fetch my 
cloak.” 

The cautious escape from the house, the drive 
along lanes where they half expected to come upon 
Thomas Linden at any moment, filled them both 
with such a sense of adventure that they laughed 
aloud like two schoolgirls playing truant. When 
they reached the small manor house which was 
George’s home Susanna smoothed down her skirt, 
composed her face into more serious lines and 
greeted his mother with a youthful dignity which 
touched Margaret's heart. George was sitting be- 
fore the fire, his head still bandaged. The eager- 
ness with which he rose to his feet, the joy in his 
eyes, confirmed Susanna’s words. Margaret's un- 
derstanding now deepened by her own renewed 
knowledge of love, she begged to be shown the 
farmhouse so as to leave her cousin and George 
alone together for a space. 

The young man flashed her a grateful smile. As 
they were about to leave, he asked gravely: *Miss 
Linden, may I count on your support? I do not 
think it will be easy to win over Susanna’s father, 
for he thinks I seek the money she would expect as 
her dowry. That is not so. | shall make my own 
way in the world, with Sir Charles's backing and 
advice. If Susanna is prepared to accept what I can 
offer, I shall be the happiest man alive.’ 
Margaret smiled into his anxious brown eyes. ‘I 
will do my best, though I fear I may not succeed. 
I—am myself at present out of favour with Mr. 
Linden. I pray you, have patience and do not 
persuade Susanna into any reckless action she 
may regret.” 

On the homeward journey she gave scant atten- 
tion to Susanna’s happy chatter. She was facing 
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again with dismay the increasing weight of her 
problems, and though she did her best to thrust it 
from her, she was ever conscious of the gnawing 
fear for Charles's life. 

With troubled eyes she gazed out at the sodden 
countryside. Then, at sight of the horseman rein- 
ing in beside the bridge, her heart leaped like a 
trout to the fly. Oblivious to Susanna’s startled 
exclamation, she let down the window and or- 
dered the coachman to stop. Charles, his face 
alight with sudden joy, edged his mare alongside 
the coach. Seeing Susanna, he changed his eager 
greeting to one of polite formality. 

‘I have not had the pleasure of seeing you for 
some days, ma’am.’ 

‘I have been confined to the house,’ she told him. 

He queried anxiously: ‘You have been indis- 
posed?’ 

Susanna giggled. Charles raised his eyebrows 
and glanced towards her in surprise. 

Margaret said hastily: ‘No, I was . . .’ She hesi- 
tated. 

Then, aware that there was no more to lose, she 
leaned forward and laid her hand upon his, resting 
on the window. Interpreting her gesture, reading 
the expression in her eyes, he said lightly: * You are 
but a few yards from the gates of Chanters Lacy. 
Can I persuade you to take a dish of tea with my 
sister and myself?’ 

Susanna murmured anxiously: ‘We must be 
back before Papa——’ 

To her astonishment, Margaret brushed her ob- 
jection aside and said firmly: ‘It is most kind of 
you, sir. It will give us both great pleasure.’ 

The warmth of Emma’s greeting, her whispered, 
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_*Lam so glad,’ as they entered the parlour, brought 
tears to Margaret's eyes. She felt the peace and 
serenity of this old, well-loved house penetrate her 
being so that she cast aside her fear and her prob- 
lems and let her fancy travel into a future where 
she was mistress of Chanters Lacy, mother of 
Charles’s children. 

She came out of her daydream to find Charles 
standing before her, his hand outstretched. * Allow 
me to show you the Long Gallery,” he suggested. 
‘It has a fireplace by Gibbons which is considered 
very fine.’ 

Emma, who had shown Margaret the Long Gal- 
lery weeks ago, threw Charles an understanding 
smile, and cut short the protest Susanna was about 
to make, engaging her in a light-hearted conversa- 
tion upon current modes of fashion. 

In the Gallery the wind rattled the windows, but 
two log fires crackled cheerfully and the red- 
patterned carpet glowed with warmth. Charles 
stretched out his arms and Margaret went into 
them with a readiness which made him catch his 
breath. 

He said gently: “You are troubled, my love. 
What is it?” 

When she told him of her imprisonment Charles 
exclaimed angrily: *He has no right to treat you so, 
when you sacrifice your life to him, bearing his 
tantrums, his indulgences which inflict upon you 
the task of nursing him. Once this duel is fought, I 
swear | will take you away from that gloomy house 
and these monstrous demands which are made 
upon you. Your cousin also shall escape. I will 
vouch for George Bellman’s character. They will 
_ not go short of money, | promise you, and I will 
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give them the manor house as a wedding present. 
Do not have a moment's anxiety upon Susanna’s 
behalf." 

She raised her head, smiling through her tears. 
‘Charles, you are so good to me. If I live to be a 
hundred, I can never repay you for——' 

‘Love does not seek repayment,’ he protested. 
‘And yet that is not quite true. I shall ask of you the 
most precious gift of all: yourself, wholly and 
without reserve, for all the years we are together.” 

She clasped her arms around his neck and held 
him close. ‘Never was a gift offered more will- 
ingly,” she murmured. 

She drew apart from him at last, mindful of what 
might await her at Flansham Court. At the foot of 
the stairs he caught her hands and said earnestly: 
‘Promise me that you will let nothing come be- 
tween us, that neither threats nor entreaties on 
your uncle's part, nor fears for your cousin’s hap- 
piness, will turn you from your chosen path. I need 
you, my dearest love, I always have.’ 

She gave her promise with a kiss and felt his love 
wrap her around with renewed strength. Come 
what may, she was his for ever. Nothing could be 
more right in life than that she should be with him 
always. 

In this changed mood she was almost disap- 
pointed to find that Thomas had not returned, that 
she could not confront him there and then with her 
own and Susanna’s determination to marry the 
men they loved. She had even, on the drive home, 
rehearsed her arguments. She would tell him that 
he was utterly selfish in his immersion in his own 
sorrow, his disregard for his daughter's happiness 
and her own; that both suitors had proved their 
devotion and wartted none of his money; that to 
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withhold consent would be monstrously unkind 
and unjust and not worthy of his real nature. 

As she reached her own room and Susanna 
locked the door upon her, common sense pre- 
vailed again. It would be the height of imprudence 
to adopt this manner towards Thomas at such a 
time. She herself was already in disgrace. Had he 
returned to discover that Susanna had released her 
and they had been driven around the countryside 
visiting young men, his wrath would have ren- 
dered even ordinary speech impossible. 

It grew dark. The wind rattled the window shut- 
ters and gusted down the chimney, blowing smoke 
into the room, making the candle flames waver. 
Supper was brought to her on a tray. Still Thomas 


_did not appear. With the habit of years, she found 


herself becoming anxious about him. 

Just after ten o’clock, when she was wondering 
if she should send servants to search the road in 
both directions, she heard horses’ hooves on the 
cobbles of the courtyard, and Thomas shouting for 
a groom. Her realization that there was more than 
one horse below, and the cheerful note in 
Thomas's voice, suggested he had brought home a 
crony prepared to tolerate his eccentricities for the 
sake of free liquor. She sighed with relief and rang 
for her maid. Now that her uncle was safely home 
she could go to bed and dream of Charles. 

When her maid came it was not in answer to 
Margaret's summons. ‘Mr. Linden requests you to 
come down at once, ma’am,” the woman said. 

‘He has brought company home with him?’ 

‘No, ma’am. He’s alone.’ 

‘Then you may tell my uncle that | am preparing 
for bed:’ 

The maid looked doubtful but went away. After 








a few minutes Margaret heard Thomas's heavy 
tread on the stairs. His voice bellowed through her 
door. ‘Fling a cloak over your nightclothes, Meg. 
I've a surprise for you.’ 

She lifted the latch, and finding the door un- 
locked, flung it open. ‘You have given me surprise 
enough!’ she exclaimed bitterly. ‘That you could 
so humiliate me——’ 

“Now, Meg, don’t think too hardly of me. You 
know me, hasty-tempered and not responsible for 
what I do in my cups. You'll forgive me, won't 
you? You always do.’ 

She was about to retort that this time he had 
gone too far when she caught sight of Susanna, 
candle in hand, peering from her bedroom door- 
way. Margaret bit back her hasty answer and said 
instead: *! will forget your—your unkindness if 
you will be reasonable and let me talk to you about 
Susanna’s future.’ 

Swaying on his feet, Thomas pushed back his 
wig and scratched his bald head. ‘Susanna’s fu- 
ture? Yes, yes, in the morning. But now—why, 
you're fully dressed, Meg. That’s all to the good. 
Come, put on your cloak and come with me.’ 

‘I would remind you, sir, that it grows late.’ 

“Not too late to receive a present, eh?’ He patted 
her shoulder, the touch of his huge hand remarka- 
bly gentle. ‘Come, see what I’ve brought you.” 

She sighed resignedly and fetched her cloak. 
Thomas took her arm as they went downstairs, 
while she cast an anxious eye on the candlestick 
wavering in his unsteady grasp. He drew her along 
a passage and, discarding the candle, picked up a 
lighted lantern and opened a side door leading to 
the stables. The wind caught at her cloak and blew 
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her hair across her face. Thomas stumbled and it 
was she who supported him across the cobbles. 

Beside a loose-box he raised his head and 
shouted. 

‘Bring him out, boy, bring him out—and more 
lights.’ 

He leaned against a wall, sheltered from the 
wind, and squeezed Margaret's hand. She winced 
at the hardness of his fingers and he began to 
stroke hers, murmuring contritely for hurting her. 
All the time his eyes were fixed on a loose-box 
across the yard. After a few minutes a groom 
emerged leading a young horse. Margaret caught 
her breath. That rich chestnut colouring, the white 
blaze on the forehead, the eager pricking of the 
ears. . . . He might have been her beloved Orion 
come to life again. 

She tugged at her uncle’s arm and asked: “Where 
did you find him?’ 

He said, chuckling: ‘I’ve been trying to buy the 
creature ever since . . . He’s Orion’s half-brother, 
and as fine an animal as you'll find anywhere in the 
county, or beyond. His owner was stubborn about 
parting with him, and it cost me three times his 
value to persuade the fellow. To see your face now 
is worth every penny. Only the best is good 
enough for you, my dear.” 

She released his arm and pressed both hands to 
her burning cheeks. Thomas shouted an order and 
the groom led the chestnut towards her. It thrust 
its nose against her shoulder. She buried her face 
against the horse’s neck and murmured: ‘Uncle 
Thomas, I—I do not know what to say—how to 
thank you. When it was my own carelessness that 


cost Orion’s life. . . .’ ’ 
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*There’s only one thing you need say, Meg.’ 

She raised her head, seeing his great bulk mistily 
through her tears. He said gruffly: ‘Just say you 
won't leave me, Meg. When you went away, with- 
out any warning . . . I couldn't get along without 
you, Meg. For all the wrong I do you, all the 
trouble I cause you, you mean more to me than 
anyone or anything in the world." 

His shoulders sagged, his big hands hung loose 
at his sides. His wig and cravat were crooked and 
there was a port stain upon his shirt-front. For all 
his great size he looked as helpless as a child. 

She caught her breath on a sob and said bro- 
kenly: ‘As—as long as you need me, Uncle 
Thomas... .’ 

He held her close against his broad chest, mur- 
muring gruff words of gratitude and endearment. 
The wind, buffeting around the corner of the wall, 
penetrated even the thick material of her cloak and 
she shivered as a chill spread over her whole body. 


After a restless night Margaret rose early and 
breakfasted alone in the cavernous hall which 
Thomas insisted should be used for meals instead 
of the more homely parlour. The servants’ 
footsteps clattered on the stone floor, their voices 
echoed around the high walls. The heap of logs 
smouldering in the fireplace was powerless to al- 
leviate the cold and the heavy, iron-studded door 
seemed more than ever like the door of a prison 
shutting out all hope, all happiness. 

Thomas sent for her as soon as she had finished 
her meal. He was suffering another attack of gout. 
Below his nightcap his forehead was beaded with 
moisture; his eyes dull between heavy folds of 
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flesh. His hand trembled as he stretched it out to 
her. It seemed to Margaret that he had suddenly 
grown old, that he was on the verge of second 
childhood. She remembered how he had looked 
before the death of Kit and his wife, strong, up- 
right, loved by his family, respected by his fellow 
merchants, and her heart was filled with pity for 
his broken spirit. 

As she stroked his hand he asked hoarsely: 
“You've forgiven me, Meg? I have a kind of fire in 
my brain which drives me on to do foolish things. I 
never mean to wrong you. I’ve loved you as my 
own daughter—more so, since my real daughter's 
mind seems to hold nothing but thoughts of frivol- 
ity and pleasure, while you——’ 

Margaret said quickly: “You must not blame 
Susanna. It is but natural she should be concerned 
with her own happiness at her age. I do assure you 
her attitude at present is not at all frivolous. She 
entertains the idea of marriage with great serious- 
ness.’ 

‘Marriage, eh? Has she come to her senses? Is 
she prepared to view young Corbett with favour 
after all?" 

Margaret pushed back the curtain of the four- 
poster bed and sat down. She said earnestly: ‘Un- 
cle Thomas, surely you are not so blind to your 
own daughter's feelings that you have not 
observed——’ 

He cut her short, snorting his disapproval. “Her 
infatuation for that young farmer? Certainly I've 
seen it, and I'll stamp it out if | break every bone in 
his body.’ 

Trying to keep from her voice the impatience 
she felt at his perversity, she asked: “What have 
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you against Mr. Bellman? He is honest and 
trustworthy. He has proved his devotion to 
Susanna, his regard for you, by his bravery on the 
night the observatory was damaged. Sir Charles 
Delahaye is to make over the manor house which 
Susanna would find a most comfortable home and 
he has great faith in Mr. Bellman’s abilities as a 
farmer.’ 

Thomas muttered stubbornly: ‘He is not a mer- 
chant.” 

Margaret sprang to her feet. ‘You cannot people 
the whole world with merchants,” she cried out in 
exasperation. 

He said heavily: ‘I tried to make my only son a 
gentleman, marry my niece to a nobleman. You 
know only too well the results of that folly. Am I 
now to allow my daughter to marry a yeoman 
farmer, which is to enter a world equally foreign to 
her?’ 

‘Have you not already condemned her to that? 
Have you not forced her, and myself, to.live in this 
dreadful isolation, cut off from our friends and the 
life we have known? What is there to make life 
tolerable to a girl of seventeen in this gloomy 
house with its ancient armour, its battle honours of 
a dead family totally unknown to us, its battle- 
ments and turrets which hold a threat instead of a 
welcome?’ 

He stared up at her, his heavy brows drawn 
together. “You have been unhappy here?’ 

“Indeed I have, and Susanna. You are so im- 
mersed in sorrows of the past you do not see the 
unhappiness surrounding you every day.’ 

He pursed up his lips. ‘Would you like to return 
to Bristol?’ 
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impatiently she exclaimed: *We are not discuss- — 
ing my wishes at this moment. I am asking 
you—pleading with you—for Susanna’s happi- 
ness.’ She turned back to the bed and clasped his 
hands between her own. ‘Uncle Thomas, I beg you 
to receive Mr. Bellman. Believe me, I would not 
question your decision if I thought this to be but a 
passing fancy. You will allow that I know Susanna 
better than you do. I am assured that she truly 
loves this young man. If you do not give your 
consent, she will break her heart.’ Or yours, she 
added silently, when she runs away. 

“What kind of talk is this?’ he demanded gruffly. 
‘True love, breaking of hearts. Why, Meg, this 
isn’t like your speech at all." Then, seeing the 
gravity in her dark eyes, he turned away. 

For what seemed a long time she waited in si- 
lence, trying through the pressure of her fingers to 
win him over. 

At last, without looking at her, he muttered: 
“Very well. You may tell this young man to come 
after dinner today. I'll not promise anything, 
mind.’ 

Maragaret bent and kissed his cheek. *You will 
not regret it. I have ever known you to be kind and 
generous at heart, though you appear so fierce at 
times.” 

He chuckled and patted her hand. * You’ ve never 
been afraid of me, have you, my dear? Susanna is, 
and that makes me worse. You wait patiently for 
the storm to blow over, knowing I'll need you 
when the time of repentance is on me. You'll al- 
ways be at hand, Meg, won't you? Always?’ 

She stood up and gently released her hand. 
Avoiding his eyes, she said quietly: ‘Yes, Uncle 
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THOMAS'S READY compliance with her request — 
that she be allowed that very morning to try out the — 
paces of her new horse gave Margaret the ’ 
to escape. A little way beyond the gates she dis- — 
missed the groom her uncle had insisted s . 
accompany her, and made her way down to the 
water-meadows, heading towards Chanters Lacy. — 

A fresh breeze blew across the valley, sending 
the leaves in a golden shower from the beeches. — 
The stream rippled merrily, silver in the sunli 
and the autumn colours made a singing in th 
woods. It was a morning for a girl to be riding — 
_ carefree to her lover, and she cantered across the - 
meadows, rejoicing in the spirited action of the 

_ chestnut. Her spirits rose. All things seemed po: 
sible. She would gain Thomas's consent to Sus 
 na’s marriage and then, after a few months, she- 
| ay 
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would speak of her own desire to wed Charles. 
Susanna at the manor house, herself at Chanters 
Lacy. Both so near to him, she would point out. 
He could see them every day and should he be ill 
and need her, she would be at hand as she had 
promised. He could be won over, she was sure, in 
time. [t needed only patience, and understanding, 
sympathy from Charles. 

Charles....She reined in, finding herself at the 
place where she had first met him, where Orion 
had fallen. She stared at the ground, remembering. 
And suddenly the pistol in Charles's hand was not 
aimed in mercy at a horse; the shot was not fol- 
lowed by his voice, gently comforting; the stain 
upon the grass was .. . 

She let her reins go slack and covered her face 
with her hands, the morning’s joy blotted out by 
fear. No argument of hers, no pleas, no tears, 
could determine their future. Of what use to plan 
how she would win over Uncle Thomas when ina 
few days there might be no future? No dreams, no 
happiness; only emptiness, loneliness, and heart- 
break. 

A halloo sounded loudly across the water- 
meadows. The chestnut shied violently. Margaret 
lost her balance and was almost unseated as the 
horse, feeling no restraint, set off at a gallop. Cling- 
ing to the saddle, she made a desperate attempt to 
pull him up as she saw before them one of the deep 
irrigation ditches. But he was too strong for her. 

The man called again. And it was Charles's 
voice. She heard hooves pounding behind her. Ina 
moment he was alongside, grasping her reins. He 
pulled up the chestnut within a few feet of the 
ditch. 
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She gasped breathlessly: ‘Charles, oh, Charles! 
You were only just in time.’ 

He answered grimly: ‘For the second time. And 
as on the night of the fire, | am to blame for your 
danger. Fool that I was to shout like that when 
your horse is so young and . . . But what is this? 
Reincarnation?’ he exclaimed, as he noted the 
chestnut’s points. 

She was trembling and her voice held the shrill 
note of reaction as she answered. ‘He is Orion’s 
half-brother. Am I not fortunate? Uncle Thomas 
bought him for me yesterday. I am ashamed that 
my heart was so filled with resentment towards 
him, while all the time he was bargaining on my 
behalf, paying heavily to replace the gift | had so 
carelessly destroyed.’ 

Frowning, Charles demanded: ‘Does he think to 
win back your goodwill so easily, to gain affection 
by bribing you with costly gifts?’ 

“You do not understand. It is his way of making 
amends for his behaviour. He is like a child.’ 

‘Like a child,’ Charles repeated scornfully. 
‘And he a grown man full six feet in stature.” 

‘His size has no bearing on the matter. It is his 
heart, his spirit which— — 

‘Then he should seek the parson, not burden 
you with his misfortunes. And must I listen while 
you prattle with delight of the gift of a horse from 
this man who has no more spine than a weakling 
child, forgetting, it seems, that within a week I 
may be dead, settling his debt of honour?’ 

‘Forgetting?’ she cried in dismay. ‘How can 1 
forget? Fear for your life fills all my waking hours, 
haunts my dreams, caused me to drop my reins 
and so... ." She put a hand on his arm, pleading. 
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“Charles, I beg you, try to understand. Because I 
have this sudden, new love for you, I cannot at 
once turn my back upon the past, abandon im- 
mediately an older loyalty.’ 

Impatiently he drew away from her. He said, his 
face averted: ‘Your schoolma’am was right when 
she warned me that once back in that prison you 
would be hard put to it to escape.” He turned back 
to her, his eyes hard. ‘Make no mistake, Margaret. 
I have not waited all these years to find you, only 
to lose you to——' 

“You are not going to lose me, my dearest,’ she 
broke in desperately. ‘I have given you my prom- 
ise. Charles, do not let us quarrel over Uncle 
Thomas.’ 

He smiled ruefully. ‘I see Mr. Linden in the 
guise of the ogre holding the princess captive in the 
tower. And i’ faith, | have a hard enough fight on 
my hands without storming those walls also.’ 

She saw suddenly, and with contrition, that he 
was as much on edge as herself; that he was in need 
of her loving reassurance that she was his alone. 
She slipped her arm through his and laid her head 
upon his shoulder. 

“We shall storm that tower together,’ she told 
him. ‘When the time comes. It will not prove so 
difficult, 1 promise you.’ 

He kissed her with such intenseness, such a 
complete disregard for the presence of the men 
driving the teams of oxen in the adjoining field, 
that she realized how great was his need. Passion- 
ately she returned his kisses until a movement of 
her horse jerked them apart. 

Charles said, smiling, his eyes cleared of anxi- 
ety: “Come back with me to Chanters Lacy. I am 
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expecting a visitor, a magistrate from the next 
county. It is time you were presented to my 
friends.’ 

In the mood to accede to his every wish, she let 
him take her reins and lead the chestnut beside his 
well-mannered mare. As they rode across the har- 
vest fields, with the curious glances of the 
ploughmen following their progress, she laid aside 
her fears and anxieties and spoke of the future, of 
how she would enter into his life, sharing his love 
of the land, of his home, of how she would make 
her own little garden a place of beauty and peace. 

But as they came within sight of the house she 
gasped in dismay and clutched at the reins. A 
coach was drawn up in the forecourt. On the door 
panel the Challaton coat-of-arms shone brightly in 
the sunlight. At the top of the terrace steps stood _ 
Hubert, one foot resting upon a stone urn while he 
negligently tilted his sword up and down, his fin- 
gers pale against the gleaming silver hilt. 

Margaret turned to Charles, all colour drained 
from her face. ‘You said your visitor was——’ 

‘I can assure you I was not expecting Hubert,’ 
Charles said grimly. J 

She said, her voice trembling: ‘I—I will leave 
you now, Charles. Whatever the purpose of Lord 
Challaton’s visit——" 

‘He will not be welcome,’ Charles broke in. 
“Whereas this is where you now belong.’ 

He led her horse forward and at the foot of the 
steps dismounted and handed her down. Hubert 
bowed, his action so exaggerated the salute be- 
came an insult. Languidly he said: ‘I appear to be 
interrupting your pleasure, Charles. My 
apologies. However, | desire a word with you. In 
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my coach, perhaps, since doubtless I am unwel- 
come in your house, especially in your present 
company.’ 

Charles said stiffly: ‘Miss Linden is about to 
take some refreshment with Emma and myself. I 
have never yet refused a neighbour entry to my 
house, Challaton. The door is already open, as you 
can see.” 

Hubert shrugged and turned towards the house. 
Reluctantly Margaret looped her heavy skirt over 
her arm and followed beside Charles. Though 
Hubert was blandly smiling, his manner as relaxed 
as if he were paying an ordinary morning call, she 
had a strange, unreasonable premonition that his 
presence threatened Charles with a danger 
greater even than he already faced. 

Emma greeted her affectionately, but at sight of 
Hubert cut short her exclamations of delight and 
rang for a maidservant. 

Charles said quietly: ‘I trust your business with 
me can wait until we have taken wine, Hubert. 1 
have spent many hours in the saddle this morning.” | 

‘Certainly. There is not the slightest hurry.’ 
Hubert turned to Emma. ‘Such a worthy brother — 
you have, ma’am. Up betimes, counting his sheep 
and his grains of corn, full of purpose and action. 
*Tis no wonder my sister is devoted to him.’ He 
waited until the servant had withdrawn, then turn- 
ing back to Charles, he said slowly: “You have not 
been very kind to Sophia of late. In fact, she has 
been gravely offended upon certain occasions. I 
perceive now the reason for your ungentlemanly — 
behaviour.’ His eyes rested scornfully upon Mar- 
garet. ‘When I inform her of the company you 
keep, doubtless she will no longer hold you in such 
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high esteem. I confess myself surprised. I thought 
you to have better taste.’ 

Charles stepped forward. His knuckles showed 
white as he gripped the back of Margaret's chair. 
*Have a care, Challaton.’ 

Hubert’s pale eyebrows were raised. ‘Why, 
pray? You can scarcely challenge me twice. Or 
have you forgotten we already have an 
_assignation—in Hyde Park | think you sug- 
gested?’ 

Margaret stiffened and put down her cup with 
trembling fingers. Emma's chocolate spilled over 
her skirt. She dabbed at it nervously with her wisp 
of handkerchief. Hubert produced his own large 
square of embroidered linen and went on one knee 
to aid her. 

Twisting round in her chair, Emma stared from 
one to the other. ‘You are to fight a duel with 
Charles? Surely you cannot be serious?’ 

She read her answer in her brother's face. She 
turned helplessly towards Margaret and was taken 
aback by the girl’s lack of surprise. ‘You knew of 
this, Miss Linden?’ Emma asked. 

*Yes,’ Margaret answered sadly. ‘I knew.’ 

Emma sprang to her feet. ‘Charles, Hubert, you 
cannot be in your right minds. You have known 
each other from childhood. You were at Oxford 
together. Our parents used to visit each other's 
houses.” She grasped her brother’s arm. * You know 
you are not as skilled as Hubert with a rapier; you 
have admitted it to me more than once. Why, you 
_ even had coaching——’ She broke off, her eyes 
widening. ‘Charles, how could you? Actually to 
obtain instruction from Hubert on how to fight 
him?’ 
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“I was not aware at that time that Hubert was the 
man I sought.” 

Emma shook her brother's arm. Seeing that he 
was unmoved by her agitation, she turned instead 
to Margaret. ‘Miss Linden, can you not prevail 
upon Charles? Lord Challaton is renowned for his 
swordsmanship and—and though | know him to 
be a—a gentleman of honour and unlikely to inflict 
any but a light wound, yet—in the heat of the 
moment——" 

“You may save your breath, Emma,’ Charles 
said sternly. ‘| am assured Lord Challaton intends 
to kill me if he can, and I mean to do as much 
damage as | am able without actually taking his 
life. Miss Linden is already aware of this. It is as 
well that you should be prepared as well.’ 

Hubert, a bitter smile twisting his thin mouth, 
moved to Emma's side. *I assure you, ma’am, you 
are distressing yourself unnecessarily. For we are 
not fighting with rapiers. Your brother, who has 
several times offended a lady who bears him 
nothing but goodwill, and who has challenged a 
lifelong friend entirely on account of a—a woman 
who in his saner moments he would not even ac- 
knowledge in the street—this model brother, I 
say, has elected to fight not with rapiers but with 
pistols, with which weapon he knows himself to be 
the better man, thereby flaunting the accepted 
code of duelling.’ 

Emma's face cleared a little. Caring nothing for 
conventions in a matter which threatened her 
brother’s safety, she exclaimed eagerly: ‘Is this 
true, Charles? Oh, then, I am not quite so fearful. 
Though, to be sure, the whole affair is monstrous 
foolish and should be called off.’ 
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Hubert’s voice was sarcastic. “Ah, but you do 
not frequent the London coffee houses, ma’am. 
You would not care to hear the talk that would 
follow such a decision. As it is, | fear your 
brother's name is not so respected as it was. A 
coward is not admired in the circles I frequent.” 

Charles stepped forward. His face was white, 
his hands clenched. ‘How dare you!’ 

Hubert faced him, his eyes scornful. ‘Can you 
deny it? You forced this duel upon me against my 
will, you broke the code of gentlemen by insisting 
upon the choice of weapons. What other reason 
can you have for refusing to use a rapier than that 
you know I would best you in two minutes, which 
means you are afraid of being hurt? What better 
example of a coward can I give?’ 

Emma uttered a cry of dismay and Margaret 
gripped the arms of her chair. Charles drew him- 
self up to his full height. Every word seemed 
forced reluctantly between his teeth. * You will take 
back those words, Challaton. Never in my life 
have I been termed a coward. For you, of all men, 
to use such a word to me.” He threw up his head. *I 
will fight you with a sword any time and place you 
name.’ 

Hubert’s mouth twisted mockingly. He asked 
slowly: ‘Here—and now?’ 

Margaret restrained Emma, who would have 
rushed forward. For a moment Charles hesitated, 
believing Hubert to be playing some fantastic joke 
upon him. Then he looked into the other man’s 
eyes and saw the triumph there. In that moment he 
realized what had seemed odd about Hubert’s ap- 
pearance when he saw him waiting on the terrace. 

He said grimly: ‘As you will. Here and now. 
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Give me time only to send for a surgeon, for one of 
us will surely need him.” 

Emma broke from Margaret's grasp and flung 
herself upon her brother. ‘You cannot do this, 
Charles. To fight a neighbour, a guest in your 
house! I am assured Hubert is jesting.” 

*So I had thought a moment since. But a man can 
scarcely be considered a jester who pays a morn- 
ing call upon his neighbour in the country, wearing 
his sword.’ 

Freeing himself from Emma's clutching fingers, 
avoiding Margaret's shocked eyes, he strode to the 
fireplace and jerked at the bellrope. He sent a 
groom for the surgeon, then turned back to 
Hubert. 

‘Have you any choice of place? The drawing- 
room, perhaps, or the Long Gallery? You would 
find the gunroom somewhat dark.’ Before Hubert 
could reply he added: ‘Ah, but your skill must not 
be hidden. The terrace, then, or the grass stretch 
beside the rose garden where all may watch. And 
whom shall we name as seconds? Your coachman 
and my stable lad?’ He had to seek relief in sar- 
casm, in a desperate attempt to sound uncon- 
cerned. Because now he was indeed afraid. The 
world might end for him in half an hour, under the 
blue sky with the morning breeze sweet on his face 
and the woman he loved within reach of his arms; 
and with cold steel in his heart. 

Hubert bowed towards Emma. *You must for- 
give me, ma’am, for so offending your hospitality. 
You are naturally concerned for your brother. . . .” 

‘Concerned? You intend to kill him. I can see it 
in your eyes. What has he done that you can hate 
him so?" 
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Hubert shrugged. ‘You should ask Charles that 
question. I would remind you that it was he who 
challenged me in the first place. As for killing 
him... Yes, you are right. I would rather see him 
dead than insult my sister by preferring the com- 
pany of this—this “4 
__ Charles broke in harshly: “We are past the time 

for fine speeches, Challaton. You know the way to 
the rose garden. I will join you there.’ 

When Hubert had left them Charles said quietly: 
‘Lam sorry, Emma. I had hoped to keep this matter 
from your ears until it was over. If—if I should 
lose, you will find my affairs in order, all necessary 
papers in my desk. My attorney is well acquainted 
with my wishes.’ His voice became unsteady. 
*You—you have always shown me the greatest 
affection, Emma, for which I am grateful. I pray 
you keep your promise to look upon Margaret as if 
she were already my wife.’ 

Emma flung herself upon him, weeping. Gently 
he released himself. Interpreting the appeal in his 
eyes she went, hunch-shouldered and still sob- 
_ bing, to her bedroom. 

At last he faced Margaret. She was standing 
perfectly still, her head bowed, her hands clasped 
before her. He tilted up her chin and looked deep 
into her eyes, dark with fear. He felt his courage 
and his strength draining away. 

‘Do not fail me now,’ he entreated. ‘Tell me, 
before you leave, that you believe what I have 
done is right, that you would have it no other way. 
If I survive this next half-hour I will come to you 
and nothing then shall stand between us. If 1am to 
die remember always that I love you, you alone in 
all the world.” 
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Making a desperate effort to subdue her own 
dread thoughts in face of his need, she drew down 
his head and laid her cheek against his, straining 
her arms around him. ‘I believe in you, Charles,’ 
she whispered. ‘I honour and love you with all my 
being. And that is why you must not ask me to 
leave.’ 

He jerked up his head. *You cannot stay 

She laid her fingers across his lips. ‘I must be 
near you, whatever happens. Do not send me 
away, my dearest, I beg you.’ 

He said, his eyes troubled: *Very well. Stay with 
Emma. A servant shall tell you—when it is over.’ 

She knew that in a moment she would give way 
to the tears which could only weaken him. She 





' took his head between her cold hands and kissed 


him on the forehead. ‘I shall pray, Charles, pray 
that your arm may discover some extra strength 
and skill; that somehow in the moment of crisis I 
can help you.’ 

In the hall she found Hubert running a lace 
handkerchief caressingly along the length of his 
sword. She had a sudden desperate urge to fling 
herself on her knees before him and plead for 
Charles's life. It needed all her strength of will, her 
resolve not to fail Charles, to make her resist the 
temptation and walk with head high and the calm 
dignity Miss Trowbridge had taught her years ago, 
up the stairs and along the gallery to Emma's bed- 
room. 

On the grass between the terrace and the rose 
garden the two men faced each other, dressed in 
breeches and white shirts. The sun shone upon the 
polished steel of their weapons, upon Charles's 
brown hair and Hubert’s powdered wig. A group of 
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servants leaned on the balustrade of the terrace; 
the white caps of the maids bobbed about behind 
the western windows. Charles had fought only one 
duel in his life, a formal, mild affair between young 
men seeking merely to satisfy honour over a care- 
less word. There was nothing mild about the ex- 


_ pression in Hubert’s eyes, the set of Charles's 


mouth; their only concession to formality was 
their preliminary salute. 

Charles began cautiously. In a few seconds 
Hubert had him backing, on the defensive. 
Hubert’s superior skill soon had him making mis- 
takes. He lunged heavily and dangerously, led on 
by his opponent's feints, and extricated himself 


only just in time. As from another world, he heard 


the sound of hooves in the driveway. Everything 
seemed unreal save the flash of Hubert’s rapier, 
swift as a viper’s tongue. He recalled his own 
words to Emma: ‘Hubert Challaton becomes a 
devil when he has a rapier in his hand.’ 
Breathing heavily, he was being forced steadily 


_ backwards. His wrist, which could control the 


Strongest horse, proved too inflexible to coun- 
teract the quick thrust and parry which Hubert 
was demonstrating to perfection. There was a 
smile on Hubert’s face, a smile of triumph. Charles 
thought desperately: Very well. Let him have his 
triumph, here, before all my household, since I 
know myself beaten already. If I cannot win, at 
least | need not die. 

Three times he deliberately lunged, laying open 
a shoulder or an arm to Hubert’s sword. Hubert did 
not strike. 

A cold sweat broke out on Charles's body as he 
realized how false had been his hope. Challaton 
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would not be satisfied with a flesh wound. There 
could be no more doubt that they were fighting to 
the death, Charles's death. For a moment Charles's 
heart felt as if it had already stopped beating. He © 
knew then what young Kit Linden had endured, 
helpless before this relentless attack. With that 
thought came anger, searing through him like 
red-hot fire, banishing fear. He gripped his sword 
more firmly and thrust recklessly, all caution — 
banished, all Hubert’s lessons forgotten. And 
Hubert raised his pale eyebrows and beat him off 
as if he were slapping at an insect which annoyed 
him. 

Step by step Hubert forced him backwards until 
his foot sank into soft earth. Charles lost his bal- 
ance. He fell amongst the rose bushes, his weapon 
jerked out of his hand. In a moment Hubert was 
above him, the point of his rapier at Charles's 
throat. He wanted to close his eyes, to cry out for 
mercy. He did neither. Wide-eyed, holding his 
breath, he waited for the prick of steel, and pain, 
and life to end in choking darkness. 

There was a shout from the terrace, a man’s 
voice loud, commanding. Startled, Hubert 
glanced round. In that second Charles flung him- 
self aside, scrambled to his knees and grasped his 
sword. His hands and feet were slippery from the 
damp earth, his brain was reeling from the nar- 
rowness of his escape. But he had a second 
chance. Suddenly he was neither afraid nor 
blinded by anger. He saw Hubert clearly as he had 
always known him, a man who delighted in killing, 
maiming, in power over the weak; a man whose — 
cruelty was insufferable even in an age of cruelty. 
In a quick flash of images he saw the youthful face 
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Kit Linden; the old woman kicked to her 
; the starving peasant whose leg had been 
off in a man-trap; a succession of horses with 
s red from the spur, dogs with broken backs. 
His brain ice-cold, a new untapped strength 
seeming to revitalize his right arm, Charles ad- 
vanced upon the astonished Hubert. He saw the 
pale eyebrows draw together, the pale eyes widen. 

ubert’s mouth opened, he swallowed hard. Me- 
chanically he raised his sword, but his eyes were 
Id by Charles's and in them Charles read uncer- 
tainty, then fear. Charles stepped forward, press- 
ing steel against steel. Now he remembered all 
Hubert’s instructions. He feinted, parried and 
thrust with a cool, disciplined skill which soon had 
Hubert backing. His rapier performed intricate 
patterns of light in the sunshine, obedient to his 
brain. Tirelessly, patiently, he waited his oppor- 
tunity. 

Hubert grew desperate. Infuriated by the turn of 
events, by the fact that he had not struck on the 
several occasions when Charles was open to his 
sword, that he had been so stupid as to let his 
attention be diverted when his opponent was com- 
pletely at his mercy, he lost his temper and his 
head. He lunged forward on the wrong foot. Mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to slash upwards at 
Charles's face he lost his balance. Charles side- 
stepped. He saw before him a blur of white shih 
‘and thrust. And it was over. 

Breathing heavily, wiping the sweat from his 
eyes, he stared down at the red trickle staining the 
grass. He became aware of a figure advancing 
‘towards him and then the surgeon kneeling at his 
t. As from a great distance he heard voices, 
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Che es’s whirling thoughts steadied, gathered 
___ a point of recognition, of memory. He had forgot 
ten the visitor he was expecting, forgotten” Sir 
_ Henry Quinnell who was a Justice of the Pe: Ace, 
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SIR HENRY QUINNELL said gravely: ‘I fear I can- 
not ignore what I have just witnessed, Delahaye. 
You know as well as I do that duelling is looked 
upon with disfavour nowadays. If Lord Challaton 
should die——’ 

‘I thought him to be already dead,” Emma inter- 
rupted. ‘And I cannot say it would break my heart 
if it were so.’ 

“When he was put in his coach he was still 
breathing,” Charles told her. ‘The surgeon gives 
him the slenderest of chances. I earnestly pray he 
will recover. I find the thought intolerable that I 
may have killed a man I have known all my life. 
Sophia will never forgive me, never believe I had 
no option. She and Hubert are devoted to each 
other.” He dropped his head in his hand. Margaret 

made an involuntary movement towards him. 
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Then, remembering the presence of their visitor, 
drew back and folded her hands in her lap. 

Sir Henry said grimly: *! would waste no sym- 
pathy on Challaton, after his dastardly behaviour. 
If a duel must be fought, it should end with a prick 
from the sword point, no more. To thrust at you 
when you were helpless on the ground—I thank 
heaven | arrived in time.’ 

“It was you who shouted, sir?’ Charles asked. 

‘Certainly. As | was dismounting, Miss Linden 
ran down the steps to beg me to intervene when 
she saw the way the fight was going. I thought 
myself about to withess a murder. ‘Tis as well I 
learned to halloo in the hunting field.’ 

‘Lowe my life to you,’ Charles said. *To you, and 
to Miss Linden.’ He turned towards Margaret, 
Stretching out his hand. She grasped it im- 
mediately with cold, trembling fingers. 

Sir Henry drew his snuff-box from a deep 
pocket. ‘Unfortunately, as I was saying, if Lord 
Challaton dies I cannot let the matter rest. You will 
have killed a man and must stand trial.’ 

*That is monstrous!’ Emma exclaimed. ‘Charles 
fought fairly. He committed no crime. Surely, Sir 
Henry, you cannot mean... ?’ 

‘I am sorry, ma'am. Much as I admire and es- 
teem your brother, friends as we have been for 
many years, Charles himself would be the first to 
acknowledge that I have my duty to perform. lam, 
like him, a Justice of the Peace, and so—— 

‘Of course,’ Charles broke in. ‘I would not fora 
moment ask you to make an exception in my case. It 
seems ironic that as a result of a duel I undertook 
as an act of justice I should now find myself on the 
wrong side of the law.’ 
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*An act of justice?’ Sir Henry echoed. 
Charles shrugged. ‘It is an old story of no conse- 
_ quence now. If I am to be put on trial there is much 
I must needs conceal, because of’'—he glanced 
briefly at Margaret—‘the people involved. I must 
devise some suitable story which I hope may 
exonerate me and not do Hubert too much dis- 
credit. There is Sophia to be considered.’ 

His visitor took out a red bandana handkerchief 
and sneezed loudly. ‘Ah, yes Miss Challaton. I 
thought at one time you had plans to marry her.’ 

Charles said quietly: ‘Not any longer. I am to 
marry this lady, Miss Linden.’ 

Margaret drew in her breath sharply, the colour 
mounting to her cheeks. ‘It—it is not settled yet, 
sir. 1 beg you will not repeat . . . My uncle has not 
given his consent, and if word should reach 
him——'’ 

Sir Henry slapped his knee. *A secret betrothal, 
eh? I did the same myself. My wife’s father was a 
devil of a... Why hasn’t he given his consent, eh? 
Delahaye’s a fine fellow, none better.’ 

Charles said quickly: ‘It is a somewhat involved 
matter, sir. Miss Linden’s uncle has certain prej- 
udices. .. ." 

*Haven’t we all? I used to have an aversion to 
- sailors until my son went to sea.’ He turned to 
smile at Margaret. ‘He'll get over them, my dear, 
never fear.’ 

‘I—I hope so, sir.’ She rose, looping her skirt 
_ over her arm. ‘And now I beg you will excuse me. I 
have stayed over-long away from home.’ She put 
- out a hand as Charles moved towards her. ‘No, do 
not leave your guest. I am quite able to ride back — 
alone.’ 
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‘Alone!’ Sir Henry exclaimed. ‘Good gracious 
-me! We can’t allow that, eh, Delahaye? Don’t be 
concerned on my account, ma‘’am. I find Miss 
Delahaye excellent company and we shall enjoy a 
game of cards.’ 

During the ride to Flansham Court they scarcely 
spoke. At the great forbidding gates, Margaret 
reined in and turned to Charles. ‘I feel I have lived 
through a whole lifetime since I set out from here 
this morning.’ 

Charles laughed a little shakily. ‘I understand. I 
think I never realized before how very sweet life 
is. In that moment——’ 

She buried her face in her hands. ‘That dreadful 
moment. I thought my heart to have stopped beat- — 
ing. | wanted to rush to your aid, and yet | could 
not move.’ 

“You did what was better by fetching Sir Henry 
in time.’ 

Regaining her composure, she said thought- 
fully: ‘He accepted me, Charles. He did not look 
shocked or surprised when you told him I was to 
be your wife.’ 

“Why should he?’ Then, remembering his reac- 
tion when he first learned her name, he pulled a 
wry face. ‘Ah, I see. But you heard what he said, 
that prejudices are quickly overcome when the 
affections are involved. I shall be proud to marry a 
merchant's daughter, and to present her to my 
friends.” 

Impulsively she stretched out her hand. ‘And I, 
who so foolishly hated men of your class, will 
become the wife of a baronet, willingly, gladly.’ 

They rode hand in hand under the gatehouse 
archway. It was symbolic, she thought of how they 
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would face the future, all problems and difficulties 
ahead made lighter because Charles would be at 
her side to aid her, and she to give him the strength 
and comfort of her love. 

At the door she said doubtfully: ‘When I left, 
Uncle Thomas was confined to his bed with an 
attack of gout. I do not know if he will receive 
you.’ 

Charles smiled into her eyes. ‘Now is not the 
time to approach him. We are both a little— 
shaken. By tomorrow perhaps we shall know if 
Hubert has survived.’ The colour drained from his 
face. ‘I shall dream for many a night, I think, of the 
moment when my sword. . ." He shuddered and 
turned away. 

She laid a hand on his arm. ‘You must not think 
of it. I pray Lord Challaton may live, for your 
sake. If he should die they would not—hang you?’ 

His smile was a little bitter. ‘I think not. As the 
blacksmith observed, there's one law for the rich, 
another for the poor. I have many friends in Lon- 
don and Sir Henry would bear witness that Hubert 
would have murdered me.’ 

She held his hand against her breast. “I can 
scarce believe that your life is no longer in danger. 
I pray I may never again have to endure the anxi- 
ety of the last few days.’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her very 
gently. ‘It is over, my love. Now we may look 
forward without fear.’ Her face softened, her eyes 
lit up, until to his joy she looked as young and 
eager as in the miniature in Miss Trowbridge’s 
sitting-room. 

Hastily he released her as the door behind her 
opened and Susanna ran out. Curtseying sketchily 
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to Charles, she exclaimed breathlessly: ‘I saw you 
from my window and ran all the way downstairs to 
tell you my news. Oh, Meg, I am so happy.” 

Margaret caught her cousin's hands. ‘What has 
happened?’ 

*Papa said George might come over after dinner. 
But I could not wait and sent a groom to summon 
him. Papa has had a long talk with George and was 
most amiable and generous.’ 

“He has consented to your marriage?’ 
Susanna nodded, her eyes sparkling. ‘Is it not 
wonderful? It is all your doing. No one else could — 
have won him over.’ She flung her arms around her 
cousin and hugged her. ‘Oh; Meg darling, I can 
never thank you enough.’ She turned to Charles, 
almost dancing with excitement. ‘Is she not the 
kindest, most generous cousin in the world? To 
have promised to stay with Papa always so that he 
would not be left alone when I marry and——" 
‘Susanna!’ Margaret's cry startled the girl into 

silence. 

Charles stiffened, his mouth became a hard line. 
“You were saying, Miss Linden. . . ?’ 

Puzzled, Susanna explained. ‘Why, that Meg 
has given her word never to leave Papa as long as 
he needs her. He is to reward her for her devotion 
and it is high time he did.’ Her own happiness 
blinded her to Margaret's increasing anxiety and 
Charles’s mounting anger, she turned back to her 
cousin. ‘I should not really tell you this. Papa 
wanted it to be a surprise. You are to return to 
Bristol where Papa will open up our old house 
and—-— Why, Meg, whatever is the matter? I 
thought you would be overjoyed.” 

‘Is this true?’ Charles demanded. ‘Did you give 
such a promise? Did you bargain your own happi- 
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“ness, and mine, for your cousin's?’ He grasped her 
roughly by the shoulder while Susanna looked on 
in astonishment. ‘Am I expected to wait for you 
until he dies? To kick my heels at Chanters Lacy 
while you accompany him to Bristol?’ Without 
giving her a chance to reply, he said harshly: “Oh, 
“no. I warned you at the beginning, | am as stub- 
born a man as your uncle.’ 

He felt her trembling, saw her eyes darken in 
dismay. But he was still suffering reaction from his 
narrow escape and the repugnance he had felt as 
his sword entered Hubert's body. Above all things 
at this moment he longed to lie with the woman he 
loved and let the embrace of her arms wipe out the 
horror of the last hour. Instead he saw her once 
more slipping from his possession. He dug his 
fingers into her flesh until he felt her wince, and 
said deliberately: ‘If you love me, you will accom- 
pany me now to Mr. Linden and inform him that 
_ you are to marry me. You will tell him you have 
given me your solemn promise to be my wife, that 
he must henceforth fend for himself because you 
have other plans.’ 

‘Charles, I cannot,’ she protested, trying to free 
herself from his grasp. ‘To confront him twice in 
one day with marriage plans, to talk of leaving him 
when he is unwell and—and——' 

She broke off startled as Charles, swearing, re- 
leased her abruptly. Following his eyes, she saw 
Thomas's valet hovering in the doorway. Shuffling 
forward, the man said hesitantly: ‘Mr. Linden 
heard you return, ma‘am. He is in much pain and 
begs you will change his poultice. He will not let 
me do it, ma'am. He says only you can make him 
comfortable.” 

Susanna, catching sight of Charles's face, re- 
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treated indoors. Slowly Margaret turned to him. 
She started to speak; then, meeting Charles's eyes, 
made a little helpless gesture with her hands and 
turned back to the valet. 

You may tell my uncle I will come directly,” she 
said in a toneless voice. Then, as the man did not 
move, she remembered his deafness and shouted 
the words. 

By the time the man had disappeared Charles 
had unhitched his horse and was in the saddle. Ina 
voice which seemed to leave a void beneath her 
feet he said: ‘A few days ago I reproached myself 
for doubting your word. Now I see what it is truly 
worth. Nothing.’ 

Frantically she grasped his stirrup. ‘Charles, 

* listen to me. All L ask of you is a little time, a little 
patience until the right moment presents itself. We 
have all our lives, so many years in which to——’ 

“You are mistaken, ma’am,’ he said coldly. ‘lam 
twenty-six and I desire an heir. | am not prepared 
to let my marriage wait upon an old man in his 
dotage.’ 

He brought his whip down sharply on the mare’s 
flank. Totally unused to such treatment she reared, 
almost knocking Margaret to the ground. He 
swung the animal round on its haunches. The clat- 
ter of hoof-beats echoing under the gatehouse arch 
seemed to Margaret the loudest and most frighten- 
ing sound in all the world. 


For the next two days Thomas would scarcely 
allow Margaret to leave his side. Apart from at- 
tending to his physical comfort, she was kept busy 
writing letters—to his attorney, his agent in Bristol, 
his former houskeeper. His swollen leg confining 
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him to bed or chair, his energy was concentrated in 
his mind. For hours he discussed with her his plans 
for moving back into their old house, for taking 
control again of his business. Sceptically she 
handed the letters to the post-boy, wondering how 
soon she would be asked to cancel them. With 
equal doubt she made out inventories and lists at 
his bidding. He had had these spells before, when 
she had dared to hope he had thoughts of the future 
instead of always of the past. They never lasted 
long. 

Yet while they did his magnanimity knew no 
bounds. He named a handsome figure as Susanna’s 
dowry. He promised, when his leg allowed, to 
drive to the manor house and call upon George’s 
mother, and to pay for any improvement he con- 
sidered necessary to render it a fit home for his 
daughter. 

Margaret suggested cautiously: ‘I do not think 
Sir Charles would take kindly to that idea. The 
manor house is his property and he has 
offered——’ 

‘I am glad you have mentioned Sir Charles,’ 
Thomas said, blandly ignoring her protest. ‘It re- 
“minds me that as we are leaving Flansham Court I 
shall have no further use for the decoy pond, nor 
you of the observatory. Write to Sir Charles, tell 
him I will make over the title deeds of the pond and 
copse, and that the villagers may make a bonfire of 
the tower with my consent.’ 

She was half tempted, while Thomas was in this 
expansive mood, to plead her case at once, oppos- 
ing his arguments with the disclosure that Charles 
had avenged his son’s death. Yet that would lead 
her into complications, for it would mean admit- 
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ting she had known all the time that Hubert Challa- 
ton was the man who killed Kit. Besides, there was 
Susanna to consider. Seeing her cousin's joy, re- 
ceiving daily her expressions of gratitude, Mar- 
garet knew that until Susanna’s marriage was ar- 
ranged she could not risk upsetting Thomas by the 
news of her.own betrothal. 

She went with the servant Thomas ordered to 
dismantle her telescope, and realized how little 
she had used it in the last few weeks. The sight of 
the scorched brickwork made her shudder with 
remembered horror. On the night of the fire she 
had both hated and loved Charles. She had tried to 
send him from her, and instead had swooned 
weakly into his arms like a foolish girl. Now, when 
he had become part of her very being, her silent 
prayers seemed unavailing to bring him to her side. 
She had known him quick to anger, but never had 
she imagined he could retain such bitterness 
against her as to leave her without a word, without 
a chance to explain. She had, she reminded her- 
self, known him so short a time; yet she had be- 
lieved him kind, understanding, just. 

On the second night she sat late in her sitting- 
room, writing a long impassioned letter of appeal. 
She told how Thomas Linden and his wife had 
taken her in when her parents died of the smallpox 
and she herself might have carried the infection to 
them. How he had never discriminated between 
herself and his own children; paid for her school- 
ing, her fine clothes, her telescopes. Everything 
she had, she owed to him. Even the woman she 
had become, she pointed out, and with whom 
Charles had fallen in love, had been moulded in the 
Lindens’ home by the affection they had shown 
her. 
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Writing by candlelight, as she had written the . 
letter of renunciation to her first lover three years 
ago, she poured out the conflict in her heart, beg- 
ging Charles to have patience, not to force her into 
any hasty action which would cause a permanent 
rift between herself and Thomas Linden. 

In the morning, when she had given her letter to 
the groom already ordered to Chanters Lacy with 
Thomas's note, she watched from her window; 
then waited under the gatehouse arch for Charles 
to appear. She watched and waited for two days. 
But Charles did not come. Nor did he send a reply. 
The same chill spread over her heart as she had 
known three years ago at Philip Davron’s silence. 
And yet, she assured herself, Charles was not like 
Philip. He would not dismiss her from his life 
without a word, not when over and over again he 
had declared they belonged to each other, from the 
beginning and for all time. There must be some 
explanation, some reason for his continued si- 
lence. Perhaps Hubert Challaton was dead and 
Charles, despite his innocence, arrested. Yet 
surely Emma would have sent word to her, even if 
Charles could not. 

At last she could endure the uncertainty. no 
longer. Taking the opportunity to slip away while 
Thomas was sleeping, she rode to Chanters Lacy, 
her eyes searching the water-meadows, the chalk 
ridge for a glimpse of Charles. She saw only the 
labourers in the fields, the teams of oxen, and 
cattle which raised curious heads as she passed. 

Approaching the ancient, mellow house where 
sO many generations of Delahayes had lived, ex- 
periencing again the sense of proud heritage which 
without Charles beside her made her feel an in- 
truder, she reined in. Then she saw Emma on the 
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terrace, waving a greeting. Margaret rode for- 
ward, and a groom immediately appeared to take 
her horse. Emma came down the steps, smiling a 
welcome, kissing Margaret with such warmth that 
her heart leaped with sudden hope. Emma’s 
words, however, were not so encouraging. 

‘Lam so glad you have come. I declare I began to 
wonder if you and Charles had had a lovers’ quar- 
rel. Each day when I have pressed him for news of 
you he seemed scarcely able to make a civil reply. 
I know my chatter tries his patience at times, but 
he is never so unkind as to—to snap at me. I 
thought at first his black mood was caused by the 
possibility he would have to stand trial if Hubert 
died. But now that Lord Challaton is out of 
danger——' 

Margaret turned eagerly to the older woman as 
they entered the parlour. ‘I had not heard. It is 
indeed good news. Although | have nothing 
but—but dislike for Lord Challaton, for Charles’s 
sake I am glad. Yet you imply that Charles has still 
not recovered his—his good humour.’ 

Emma picked up her embroidery. She nodded, 
pursing her lips as she threaded her needle. “Cer- 
tainly his temper had not improved by the time he 
left for London.” 

Margaret, bending to admire Emma’s work, 
tightened her fingers upon the frame. *‘He—he is 
not here?’ 

“Why, no my dear. Did he not tell you he was 
going away? He set off for London two days ago in 
his coach without even a hint of his purpose. I 
declare I do not know what has taken possession 
of him since he returned from Europe. All this- 
secrecy and journeying to and fro. It is monstrous 
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of him not to have informed you of his intentions, 
even if he wished to keep them from me.’ 

Margaret walked slowly across to the eastern 
window. Between the trees, half stripped now of 
leaves, she could see the high chimneys of Dainton 
Park in the distance. Her hands felt suddenly cold, 
her heart like a stone. She tried to keep her voice 
Steady as she remarked: ‘Miss Challaton is in 
London, | believe.’ 

“Why, yes, to be sure.’ Emma twisted round in 
her chair. ‘Ah, I perceive your meaning—that 
Charles has gone to visit Sophia.’ She put down 
her sewing and said thoughtfully: ‘Indeed you 
could be right. Someone must acquaint Sophia 
with news of her brother's injury. It would be like 
Charles to take that duty upon himself. In his own 
way he is quite fond of her. Doubtless he would not 
want her to suffer more than necessary.’ Her 
curiosity satisfied, she picked up her work again. 
Then, as another thought struck her, she stabbed 
her needle sharply into the linen. ‘And that, of 
course, is why he went in his coach. To bring her 
back.’ 


When Margaret returned to Flansham Court she 
found Thomas in the hall, bellowing instructions to 
a group of astonished servants, ordering them to 
take down the tapestries, pack the silver, roll up 
the bedroom carpets. He turned as Margaret en- 
tered, exclaiming.in relief: “You know more about 
these preparations than I do, Meg. You've had to 
make them often enough.’ He put an arm around 
her shoulders. ‘Not any more, though. This time 
we're going back to Bristol—to stay.’ 

This time, it seemed, he really meant it. With 
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heavy heart she changed out of her riding-habit 
and set about helping the servants, seeking by 
physical effort to divert her mind from the bitter 
thought of Charles seeking solace at the hands of a 
woman whose desire for him he knew only too well. 
By evening she was thoroughly wearied and 
longed for the time when she might seek her bed 
and, ulone in the darkness, give way to despair. 

Thomas, carrying his good humour to unex- 
pected lengths, ordered supper in the parlour. 
They were drinking their wine, Susanna prattling 
happily of her future, when they heard a coach 
enter the courtyard. 

Thomas lifted his head, frowning. ‘Visitors? At 
this time of evening?’ 

They heard the bell clang in the servants’ quar- 
ters, the slow passage of the old footman across 
the stone-flagged hall, the creak of the massive 
door on its iron hinges. Then more footsteps, 
voices, a man’s, a woman’. A tap on the parlour 
door was followed immediately by its opening. 
Charles, his caped travelling-coat making him look 
even taller than usual, entered the room. And by 
his side . . . 

Margaret, forgetting all her early lessons on de- 
portment, her weariness and despair banished in 
an instant, sprang to her feet and with no dignity at 
all, caught up her skirts and ran round the table. 
Casting a glance of unutterable joy at Charles, she 
flung herself into Maria Trowbridge’s arms. 


‘What do you suppose. Miss Trowbridge is say- 
ing to Uncle Thomas?" Margaret asked anxiously. 
She was sitting before the fire in the hall, whence 
she and Charles and Susanna had been banished 
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by her schoolteacher. Her cousin, although she 
longed to know the reason for their visitor's sud- 
den appearance, had caught Charles’s eye and 
tactfully retired to her room. 

Charles answered: ‘I should imagine much the 
same as I would wish to tell him. That he is a man 
and should cease to act like a spoiled child. That he 
does behave sois partly your fault. You cosset him 
and pander to his every whim, with never a word 
of protest or criticism. Even a child must learn to 
consider the needs of other people.’ He dropped to 
his knee beside her. ‘You thought, no doubt, that I 
had ceased to consider you—that I had deserted 
you as Philip Davron did?’ 

She turned away, her lips trembling. ‘I could not 
believe it. And yet . . . Emma and I thought you 
had gone to fetch Miss Challaton.’ 

‘Sophia? When I was responsible for her 
brother's condition? She would believe ill of me 
rather than of him, despite her protestations of 
devotion to myself. If I were to tell her that Hubert 
is a member of the Mohocks . . . But I would not 
add that unkindness to the news that I am to marry 
you. She will suffer a great jolt to her pride, I fear.’ 

Margaret asked: ‘Why did you not tell me you 
were going to Hackney Village? Why make me 
endure those days. of uncertainty?’ 

‘I thought, by staying away from you, to make 
you doubt me as I doubted you after Susanna’s 
announcement that you were to go to Bristol, that 
you had promised never to leave your uncle. When 
I received your letter it took all my resolve not to 
rush to your side. Yet I recalled what Miss Trow- 
bridge had told me—that once back at Flansham 
Court your uncle would bind you with invisible 
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chains, of loyalty and pity and gratitude. | saw 
those chains for ever binding you, denying you, 
even when you were married, complete happi- 
ness.” 

Remembering how the spider in her room had 
reminded her of Uncle Thomas weaving the web of 
his dependance around her and Susanna, she said 
softly : ‘You are right. It has been so difficult. . . .” 

“Am I forgiven?’ Charles asked. ‘Now that I 
have, as I hope, found the means to break those 
chains? Did you not sée the change in Mr. Linden 
the instant he perceived Miss Trowbridge? How 
quickly he rose, and walked upon his bandaged 
foot without a hint of pain? I wager she will have 
every bottle of port in the house thrown into the 
moat by morning.’ 

As if to bear out his words, the parlour door 
opened and Miss Trowbridge’s precise voice 
sounded clearly: ‘And you will forbear to drink so 
much port, sir. It is exceedingly bad for your diges- 
tion and your temper. The pain you have suffered 
you have brought upon yourself, yet you have not 
hesitated to burden your niece with the task of 
ministering to you and bearing your——’ 

‘Have done, woman,’ Thomas growled. *You 
have had your way. You have reduced me to the 
level of one of your schoolgirls, being chided for 
some foolish misdemeanour.’ 

Miss Trowbridge turned in the doorway, frown- 
ing. ‘In that case, Mr. Linden, I have failed. I 
thought to have raised you again to the stature ofa 
man." 

Margaret rose, anticipating an angry outbrust 
from Thomas. To her astonishment he threw his 
head back and laughed. 
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“I swear there’s no besting you, madam,” he 
chuckled. ‘I’ve always admired a woman of spirit. 
I thought Meg had plenty, but it seems I was mis- 
taken. I think you are the only woman, after all, 
who's never been afraid of me.’ 

Crossing the hall with only the slightest limp, he 
took Margaret's hands in his. ‘Why did you not tell 
me of your desire to marry Sir Charles, my dear?” 
Before she could reply he went on: ‘No, there’s no 
need to tell me. That schoolma’am of yours has a 
sharp tongue but it has a fondness for the truth. 
She’s shown me myself as I used to be, and what 
I’ve become now." He turned away, his shoulders 
Sagging. ‘It’s useless to pretend I'll change all in a 
moment. But at least I'll try and repair the wrongs 
I've done you.” He straightened up and turned to 
Charles. ‘You wish to speak to me, sir, | think?” 

Charles glanced enquiringly at Miss Trow- 
bridge, and, seeing her nod of approval, stepped 
forward and took Margaret's hand. ‘I wish to ask 
for your niece's hand in marriage, sir. | am, as you 
know——’ 

‘I don’t want your pedigree or an account of 
your finances. I know those already. Will you be 
good to her, that’s all I ask?’ 

Charles answered quietly: ‘I love Margaret and 
will do my best to make her happy.’ 

Thomas said to Miss Trowbridge: *And there, 
no doubt, you'll say lies the difference. I’ve loved 
her too, but as for making her happy ——’ 

Margaret broke free from Charles and clutched 
her uncle’s sleeve. ‘You have given me years of 

“happiness, Uncle Thomas. It is only since you 
have had so much grief and——’ 

He covered her fingers with his big hand, shak- 
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ing his head, ‘No, my dear, I'll not listen to any 
more such weak talk. Other men have suffered 
without plaguing the lives of those around them.’ 
Over his shoulder he said to Miss Trowbridge: 
“You must not take all the credit for my future 
plans, ma‘am, I had already arranged to return to 
Bristol, to take control of my affairs there. The 
only difference is that Meg. . .” He cleared his 
throat and went on gruffly: “Bristol’s not so very 
far away, and Sir Charles has good coaches and 
swift horses.’ 

“You are right,’ Charles agreed. ‘If you consent 
to our marriage Margaret will be free to visit you 
whenever she wishes.’ He smiled at her. ‘As long. 
as she does not stay too long.’ / 

Thomas threw up his head. ‘So you'll not ac- 
company her? Too proud still to frequent mer- 
chants’ houses?’ 

*I did not say so, sir. | shall be honoured to stay 
at your house. It is indeed a very fine one.’ 

“You've seen it?” Thomas demanded. ‘When 
was that?’ 

Margaret, with her habitual anticipation of diffi- 
culties, cut short Charles’s explanation. ‘It is a 
long story, Uncle Thomas. And I am assured Miss 
Trowbridge is weary after her journey. I must send 
a servant to prepare a room.” 

Charles said: ‘I had already invited Miss Trow- 
bridge to stay at Chanters Lacy.’ 

Thomas glowered at him. ‘She'll do no such 
thing. You may be the very devil of a fellow in your 
own circle, Sir Charles. But to me you're just a 
young man with a great deal to learn. About that 
decoy pond, for instance . . .” 

Miss Trowbridge moved to his side. ‘Mr. Lin- 
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den, I fear the port you drank at supper is having 
its effect. Margaret is waiting for you to give your 
answer. Kindly do so without further delay.’ 

Again Margaret expected an explosion of wrath. 
Thomas merely blinked, shook his head as if to 
clear his brain and taking Charles's and Margaret's 
hands, clasped his own over both of them. *You 
have my blessing,’ he declared. ‘It would be a lie to 
say I was pleased to learn of your wish to marry, 
Meg. I wanted you to stay with me. | still do.” 

She stretched out her free hand. *If—if you ever 
need me——" 

Thomas stepped back, out of her reach. *No,” he 
said firmly. ‘I am not a child that I cannot manage 
_ On my own. | hope you will be happy as—as your 
aunt and I were in our marriage.’ 

Margaret freed herself from Charles and went to 
Thomas, kissing him warmly on the cheek. *Thank 
you, dear Uncle Thomas—for all the affection you 
have shown me, all the presents you have show- 
ered upon me, and most of all for this greatest gift. 
Your willingness to let me marry the man I love.” 

He patted her hand and sniffed loudly. ‘You've 
been a good girl, Meg, a good girl.” He turned on 
his heel. ‘And now,’ he said to Miss Trowbridge, 
‘whether you approve or not, ma’am, I'll finish 
that bottle of port. You can scarcely deny the occa- 
sion calls for a toast. And if I’m confined to my bed 
tomorrow you shall nurse me.’ 

Margaret was not sure which of them started it, 
but suddenly they were all laughing. It was so 
strange a sound in that gloomy house that Susanna 
appeared at the top of the stairs, then came run- 
ning down to join in. And then, though she was not 
sure how that happened either, Margaret found 





herself alone with Charles. ive 
Taking her in his arms he said gently: “Once you 
~ told me that we lived in different worlds, that there 
was no way to cross over. 
She murmured against his cheek: “Once I was 


very foolish. I did not know then the strength of — 


love, that it could cross all barriers, overcome all 3 
problems. Oh, Charles, I cannot believe it to be 
true." 

‘I will make you believe it,’ he whispered. ‘Like — 
ee 

When at last he released her, and the world 
righted itself again, she could have sworn that over 
his shoulder she saw the massive door wide open. 
Beyond was the sunlit drive leading to the mellow 
warmth of Chanters Lacy, which was home, and 
the future. 
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‘Divided 


Arrogant and proud, Sir Charles 
Delahaye knew he had to find a 
wife soon to provide him with an 
heir. In his search, he meets the 
beautiful Margaret Linden, 
daughter of a mere merchant, 
classes removed from the lofty 
Delahaye name. 


Even as Charles is disdainful of 
her background, he finds himself 
falling in love with Margaret, 
whose tantalizing looks and regal 
charm are temptation for any 
man. But Charles wants her as his 
mistress, and she wants to be his 
wife; to bear his name with the 
dignity and honor she feels is her 
right as the woman he loves. 


One of them must choose; one of 
them—Charles or Margaret— 
must decide which is more 
important: the dictates of 
society or love. 





